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Third Cover 


Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and ‘The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action”? regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 


by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph by Keystone View Company) 








What 
About 
TITHING? 


by JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


Teachers may use this article in connection 
with the lesson, “Being True to Our Trust” (In- 
ternational Lesson Series, February 26). 


We HAD arrived at that time in the Sunday- 
morning service when the minister said, “We will 
now receive our tithes and offerings.” What did 
he mean? Are not our tithes and offerings one 
and the same? When we tithe do we not thereby 
make an offering to God? When we make an 
offering are we not thereby paying a part of our 
tithes? 

For many persons the answer to these questions 
is in the affirmative. Most of us who tithe count 
our offerings on our tithes. Few challenge this 
interpretation by their practice. Yet, according 
to the history of the ideas, the minister was cor- 
rect. Historically the tithe, one tenth of all we 
receive, is what we owe God. The offering is what 
we give God out of what we have left after the 
tithe is paid. So accordingly, we pay our tithes, 
and we make our offerings. 

It is obvious that this borders on a legalistic 
interpretation of Scripture. It seems to assume 
that we are legally obligated under the penalty 
of sin to give God one tenth of all we earn and 
that the nine tenths which remain in our posses- 
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sion is ours to use as we will. This interpretation 
runs the risk of leading its adherents into self- 
righteousness. 

One may absolve himself for his failure to 
contribute as much as he should by saying, “I 
have paid my debt to God with my tithe. I have 
no obligations to him for what is left. That is 
mine.” 

Another piously congratulates himself and says, 
“T pay my tithe and out of my nine tenths I give 
to many good causes.” 

Another is happy that he has made a good bar- 
gain with God. He says, “Ever since I began to 
give God his part, one tenth of my income, I have 
been very successful financially.” 

It seems to me that there is a better way to 
view the matter. The tithe is a prominent station 
on the highway of giving. It is destination for 
some. For others it is just another station along 
the way as one travels toward a higher goal in 
giving. To interpret tithing legalistically is to run 
the risk of taking the joy out of the journey. The 
tithe can become a burden to one who is merely 
striving to meet a legal requirement. To another 
it can become a source of evil pride and self- 
gratification equal to that of the Pharisee who 
exclaimed, “God, I thank thee that I am not like 
other men.” 

The tithe should therefore never be interpreted 
as something which on the one hand every one 
must do on penalty of damnation if left undone, 
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nor yet as something which meets all one’s obliga- 
tions to the Lord. When one recognizes that all 
he possesses belongs to God and gives out of the 
gratitude of a joyful heart, he is in a state of mind 
to receive a blessing from his giving. 

This is not to say that the tithe is unimportant. 
Many persons have found in it a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of giving. 

We should always remember that the tithe is 
an individual matter. It is in the realm of the 
relationship between an individual and his God 
rather than in the realm of the relationship be- 
tween an individual and his church. It is well 
enough for the church to promote the idea of 
tithing among its people and to encourage them 
to journey on to this goal in their giving and 
to go on beyond it, but the promotion and en- 
couragement of its members by the church in 
behalf of tithing must stop short of coercion. To 
use coercion upon an individual to induce him to 
tithe, makes of the church a taskmaster and of 
the individual an unhappy giver. 


EDUCATED FOR GIVING 


It is better, it seems to me, to carry on an 
educational program, beginning with the young- 
est members, whereby interesting Christian causes 
are presented in an attractive manner. They then 
give because they want to give and so that giving 
becomes a habit, a state of mind, a joyous experi- 
ence of fellowship with God in carrying on his 
work in the world. To put the emphasis upon 
stewardship of all one’s possessions and to culti- 
vate a vital relationship between the individual 
Christian and his God is to encourage growth in 


his Christian life that will lead to larger and 
larger giving. 

Bishop Frank Smith once said that he had 
never known a generous rich man who had not 
been generous when he was a poor man. Some- 
one, more than likely his parents, taught him to 
be generous as he grew through his childhood 
and youth. Generosity thereby became a habit 
which did not leave him when he became rich. 
The goal of the church’s cultivation of its mem- 
bers in giving, especially the young, is their spirit- 
ual enrichment. The very act of deciding to tithe 
has proven to be a religious experience to many 
persons, and that is good. The promotion of tithing 
should, it seems to me, be kept on that high level. 

Bishop William C. Martin has made a significant 
statement on the value of tithing. Some of his basic 
ideas are quoted here: 

Tithing is an outgrowth of a sense of thankful- 
ness which, for the Christian, is as natural as 
breathing. 

Tithing lifts the financial support of the church 
from “what we feel like giving” to the level of 
regular, dependable, proportionate contributions. 

Tithing sets the economic pattern for the sup- 
port of these institutions that undergird the moral 
and religious life of the social order. 

Tithing puts a spirit of discipline into the han- 
dling of financial affairs. 

Tithing insures to the church and its agencies 
adequate and dependable financial support. 

Tithing imparts a special meaning and value 
to the nine tenths that remain. 

Tithing involves a continuous experience of 
adventure. 


Introducing Dr. Adkins 


The Methodist Church welcomed Leon M. Adkins to the 


post of executive secretary of the Division of the Local 
Church, Board of Education, on November 1. He succeeds 
John Q. Schisler in this important position. 

Dr. Adkins brings to his new work a wealth of back- 
ground and experience. He has held pastorates at Delmar, 
New York, the First Methodist Church in Schenectady, 
New York, and University Methodist Church in Syracuse, 
New York. 

In addition to this, Dr. Adkins has served on many special 
committees and boards of his own conference and in the 
church at large. Since 1940 he has been a member of the 
General Board of Education. He was a member also of 
the Curriculum Committee 1948-1952. The Methodist Con- 
ference on Christian Education elected him its president 
for the period 1942-44, and he was a delegate to the General 
Conference in 1948. 

The Methodist Church anticipates continued growth and 
service under Dr. Adkins’ leadership and pledges him its 
support to the full. 
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The Christian Witness Within 


by JAMES S. THOMAS 


Our world presents an amazing set of para- 
doxes. Few will deny that our general problems 
are of the most complex sort. Yet we are often 
given very simple religious solutions to our prob- 
lems. The Christian witness is taken by many to 
mean a mild sedative against the hardships of life, 
the ability to relax, the achievement of worldly 
success. Perhaps we shall come nearer to the heart 
of the Gospels by considering the Christian wit- 
ness within. 


I 


Albert Outler has reminded us that the 
glory of being human is that of living in five 
different worlds. But this glory is also a problem 
for the Christian who would be a witness. We 
cannot live in any one of these worlds exclusively. 
Nor can we reduce our concept of reality to our 
meager understanding of one or more of these 
worlds. We must be aware of these worlds and 
respond to them with our total selves. 

First, there is the world around us, the world 
of sight and sound. No one will doubt the beauty 
of this world as we see it in nature. The grave 
danger, however, is the spoken or unspoken as- 
sumption that this is the real world, the only 
world. We are sense-bound creatures who respond 
readily to the world of sight and sound. It is well 
to ask ourselves, Do not even the lower animals 
make the same response? 

Second, there is the world behind us, the re- 
membrances of the past, the glory of history, the 
thrill of tradition. To be aware of this world on its 
highest level is to feel the witness of our fathers 
as it calls us to similar courage in our day. To 
face this world on its lower level is to treat the 
heritage of the past as something that we will 
clutch to our breasts. Tradition then becomes the 
master and we the slaves. Things are done not 
because they are good but because they are 
hallowed with age. One of our Lord’s great diffi- 
culties was facing the Pharisees who worshiped 
a hallowed past. 

Third, there is the world beyond us, the world 
of other cultures than our own. Even if there were 
no social protest, the gospel of Christ would sound 
hollow when it is restricted and made provincial. 
A significant part of the social upheaval today 
comes from the burning awareness that in Christ 
there is no East nor West, no black nor white, no 
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upper nor lower class. We give the social agitator 
too much credit and the gospel too little when we 
assume that Christ can be safely contained in a 
segment of society or corner of the world. Ours 
is a universal faith. 

Fourth, there is the world above us, the world 
of the spirit. The fact that it is difficult to illus- 
trate this world should not drive us back upon 
our senses as the only realities. We all have 
moments when we are at least dimly aware of 
this new dimension of our lives. Even our slang 
expressions suggest that there are some experi- 
ences which are “out of this world.” Yes, out of 
this world and into another, the world of the 
spirit. 

Finally, there is the world within. This is the 
world of self-examination, self-knowledge, self- 
acceptance. Here is where we dream and hope, 
strive and struggle, plan and resolve. 

It is our proposition that the world within pro- 
vides the mainsprings of our behavior. All evalua- 
tion of the other worlds comes from the nature 
of this world within. That is why an insane person 
finds himself out of touch with all these worlds. 
He is not simply one whose behavior is abnormal, 
he also needs an outlook on life, an intensity of 
feeling, a sense of history. Basic to our under- 
standing of ourselves and our world is a deep 
understanding of the world within. 


II 


If we are correct in our basic assumption, it is 
never proper to evaluate one’s behavior as the 
key to a man’s character. We know now that what 
a man does may be, at best, only a partial index 
to his deeper self. 

It must also follow that our definition of religion 
and our outlook on life can find some basic evalua- 
tion. Today we find three dominant interests in our 
society. People are interested in their inner lives, 
as the files of psychiatrists and ministers could 
show. They are deeply interested in finding 
answers to life’s perplexing questions. And they 
are interested in religion. All of this is to the good, 
except that these dominant interests may fall far 
short of a Christian witness. A man may be 
pushed by frustration to examine his inner life. 
He may want quick answers to deep questions, or 
he may want a religion which comforts him in 
this world. 

The gospel is still good news. But it does not 
come to those who want to “use God.” It cannot 
be too forcibly affirmed: Religion, basically, is not 
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a matter of statistics and observable forms. It is 
the spirit of God, moving as inner force and 
eventually producing the fruits of the spirit in 
society. Even though it is easier to observe what 
a man does, it is far better to know what inner 
force is behind his actions. 


III 


Granting all that is said above, how does 
one make the Christian witness within? Let us 
see, in the outset, that the Christian witness is not 
weak pietism. It is not escape from the world. 
Rather, it is inner fortification to face both the 
best and the worst that this world affords. 

As we look at the life of our Lord and at the 
lives of courageous Christian witnesses through 
the ages, we find some light on the nature of the 
inner witness. There seem to be four stages 
through which a Christian witness must pass. It 
does not mean that any one stage must be finished 
before the other begins. Nor does it mean that all 
Christian witnesses follow this pattern. Generally, 
however, the powerful Christian witnesses have 
passed through the four stages of searching, 
cleansing, inner affirmation, and outer proclama- 
tion. 

If man were a simple creature he would not 
have to search so hard for the ultimate meaning 
of his life. Advertisements can talk about con- 
tented cows only because cows do not have to 
search deeply for life’s meaning and purpose. 
But we are men and women, not cows. God made 
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us free, but gave us responsibility to find mean- 
ing for our lives. 

All of us are seekers. We want to know the 
answers to many questions: Whom shall I marry? 
What shall I do about military service? What will 
I do with my life? It will sound strange to hear 
me say: Go out and meet the questions. It is your 
mark of high humanity. Use your minds as best 
you can. Then go into the unresolved questions. 
We are all seekers. But our seeking is not for our- 
selves alone. 

A young theologian-philosopher musician gave 
himself to the search. One day he picked up a 
tract describing the plight of the African people. 
A few moments of reading and the search of 
Albert Schweitzer was over. He now continues to 
witness powerfully for Christ. 

The second stage is that of cleansing. No man 
is fit for an outer witness who has not first 
cleansed his own soul. We cannot witness to a 
pious and glorified ego. 

When I was in college, I knew a young man 
who had packed many years of fun into a few. He 
lived high, wide, and handsomely. Suddenly he 
turned his back on his old habits and went to 
seminary. There was great joy in our town when 
he took this step. However, after a year he quit 
seminary and turned his back on the witness. 

Here was a case of storming the gates of the 
Kingdom. One cannot say, “By heaven, I will 
be good.” He must meet the inner conditions of 
goodness, and God will do the rest. 

It is easier to change churches than to change 
one’s habits. It is easier to proclaim than it is to 
be cleansed. The apostle Paul left burning words 
as a testimony, “If I give my body to be burned 
and have not love, I am nothing.” 

The third stage is inner affirmation. There is 
no eloquence like that of a soul which silently 
says, Yes, to God. When a man makes his inner 
affirmation, he need not worry about what the 
outer affirmation will be. Can it be that much of 
our weakness in preaching is due to a lack of 
inner power? 

John Wesley, in words which inspire reverence, 
says that his heart was strangely warmed. We do 
well to repeat this as the keystone to his witness. 
This is where the witness began, where the inner 
affirmation was made complete. 

Our thesis, then, is this: The Christian witness 
within is the basic witness. When a man makes 
his outer witness he should have passed through 
these three earlier stages. 

It is a thrilling account of modern good news: 
We have an alternative to atomic power, which 
presently threatens to make cowards of us. You 
have heard that the atom is the greatest power on 
earth. It is, except one. That one is the power of 
God within a soul which has searched for him, 
been cleansed by him, and quietly affirmed its 
commitment to him. The outer witness of such a 
man will have power unlimited. 
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I Want to.. 


and I Will 


by J. HOMER MAGEE 


Mr. Magee’s article supports both the study 
course on “The Church Is Mine” (pages 34-48) 
and the February 26 lesson on “Being True to Our 
Trust” (International Lesson Series, page 29). 


THe consecrated Christian is trying to think 
his way through his problems so that God’s will 
becomes his will. With this purpose we should 
live our daily lives and handle our money. 

God has made us so that we enjoy life and want 
it to last as long as possible. Still, we know that, 
although the spirit is immortal, the body is not. 
The day of leaving the body may be long delayed, 
but we know that it is inevitable and that it is not 
an experience to dread or fear. 

The Christian believes that he is spiritually 
preparing for eternity through his daily living. 
So his spirit is saying: I want to be ready to meet 
my Lord, and I will prepare for this by my daily 
living. 

While readiness for eternity is the result of 
daily fellowship with Christ, this does not mean 
that a person’s finances are in a state of readiness. 
A person may have the best of intentions of hav- 
ing his estate carry out and bring to fruition his 
principles of daily living, but this does not happen 
by itself. Unless the person has properly drawn 
up and executed a document called a will, de- 
tailing the distribution he desires for his property, 
after his death the state in which he lives will 
distribute his possessions according to its laws. 

A person should not wait until he thinks he is 
going to die before he prepares his will. The mak- 
ing of a will will have no effect upon the date of 
one’s death. The will, though, does determine 
whether or not a person’s desires concerning the 
disposal of his material possessions will be carried 
out. This is true whether the estate is large or 
small. 


To PREPARE A WILL 


How does a person go about preparing a will? 
In general, he will (1) list his beneficiaries; both 
people and causes; (2) list his financial resources 
of a more or less permanent nature; and then, to 
be sure of the legal aspects, he will (3) take these 
to his attorney or trust officer, who will draw up 
the will. 
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Who should be the beneficiaries of a will? We 
suggest our family, our local church, the church 
in its wider phases of work, as a natural sequence 
of interest. 

In daily living, we use our money to care for 
our family. How much and in what way we should 
remember our family in our will is determined, 
not only by our resources, but also by the family 
needs. Also, while life is uncertain, we hope that 
it will be a long time before our will makes final 
disposition of our property, so its provisions must 
be general enough to provide for changing situa- 
tions. 

There are several important considerations to 
be remembered as we provide for our local church 
in our will. First, we have no right to leave such 
large sums of money to our church that it will 
discourage our children in the exercise of their 
own stewardship in providing for their local 
church. 

Second, the history of various churches shows 
that few are able to maintain a board of trustees 
over a period of years who are able to keep per- 
manent funds invested wisely and well. This is 
especially true because the sums they have to 
invest are usually very small. 

In the third place, conditions may change 
through the years, and we do not want to stand 
in the way of our church rendering its best 
service. 

These three considerations will probably lead us 
to decide that our bequest to our local church will 
be in such form that the trustees can use the funds 
according to the pressing needs at the time the 
money comes to them. 

When we come to the wider interests of the 
church, the situation is different. Nearly every 
church-related institution in our changing econ- 
omy could increase its splendid service if it could 
increase its income. As intelligent Christians, who 
have been interested in our institutions and have 
supported them during life, we say, “I want to 
continue to support them, and I will through my 
will.” 


Wor.tp SERVICE AS A BENEFICIARY 


Large numbers of people are not aware of the 
many services rendered by the World Service 
Agencies of The Methodist Church. Neither do 
they know about the World Service Permanent 
Fund, the income of which aids in the support 
of these agencies. 





The Church, according to Paul, is “the body 
of Christ,” and any part of his body must be 
interested in all the rest of the body. We cannot 
save the local community without saving the 
world, any more than we can save the world 
without including the local community. A true 
church is a missionary-minded church. 

To carry on its work, the local church needs 
the help of others who are like-minded. Denomi- 
national ties make it possible for local churches 
to do things they could not otherwise do. We 
are able to have church schools, Youth Fellow- 
ships, Methodist Men, Woman’s Societies of 
Christian Service, and to carry on the other ac- 
tivities of the local church because of the strength- 
ening aid of the general agencies. 

With the single exception of the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service, all the agencies help- 
ing with the program activities of the local church 
are supported by World Service funds. Further- 
more, all of them could render more and better 
service if their income were increased. So one 
effective way of strengthening the local church 
is to support World Service. 

If a person wants to undergird a particular 
phase of the general program of the church, he 
can leave money or other assets to that agency, 
either for current program or for permanent 
funds. To support the total program of World 
Service through a bequest, it should be left to 
“Council on World Service and Finance of The 
Methodist Church.” This agency distributes World 
Service funds and other general funds of the 
church. 

Unless otherwise designated, bequests left to 
the Council on World Service and Finance are 
placed in the World Service Permanent Fund, 
and the investment income is distributed to the 
World Service agencies. 


—Week of Dedication 


“A dedicated heart and a hand stretched out to serve! 





When a bequest amounts to one hundred 
dollars or more, a World Service Special Gift 
voucher is issued to the church of the donor, 
together with a letter stating who is remembered 
through their bequest to World Service. Memorial 
or other special gifts from living donors amount- 
ing to one hundred dollars or more are treated 
the same way. 

Although this fund is relatively new, it is grow- 
ing. More and more people are saying, “I want to 
continue to support World Service through the 
years ahead, and I will, through money left in 
my will for World Service.” 

We need to remind ourselves again and again 
that we are responsible for doing our best with 
our earthly possessions. Whether our financial re- 
sources are large or small, we should think seri- 
ously of that act which may crown our steward- 
ship, namely, the making of a Christian will. If 
you have not made a will, you should do so at 
once. If it has been some time since you have 
looked at a will already made, you should restudy 
it to see if it still fits your needs. If necessary, it 
can be completely rewritten, but in most cases, an 
addition or codicil will bring its provisions into 
line with what you want done. 

You may want to consult your pastor about 
church causes. Your local church should have a 
committee on wills and legacies that would help 
you. The Council on World Service and Finance 
at 740 Rush Street in Chicago is eager to be of 
service to you. It can furnish legal names and 
information about any general agency in the 
church. Your financial advisor, trust officer, or 
lawyer will give you technical assistance when 
you call upon him. Whether any of these can 
serve you depends on whether you are saying, 
“T want to... and I will.” 





These two go together as the two sides of a single coin, and 
this is the philosophy behind the Week of Dedication,” 
Bishop Costen J. Harrell wrote last year in Christian 
Advocate. 

The Week of Dedication means persons in the local 
churches, kneeling at the altars, dedicating their lives and 
their gifts to the service of others. It means pastors praying 
for guidance. 

The Week of Dedication makes possible improved in- 
struments of the Kingdom here and around the world. Lives 
of people will be touched through such instruments as a 
Christian Student Center in Okinawa; Goodwill Industries 
in Montevideo; dormitory at Lucknow Christian College 
(India); mobile units to be used in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Cherokee Indian Reservation in North Carolina; Christian 
Center (church, school, social center) at Gikuki, Africa. 


WEEK OF 
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My Place in 





the Church 


by GEORGE W. CRANE 


This is supplementary material for the study 
of “The Church Is Mine” (pages 34-48). 


Rag, RAH, RAH for laymen!” we should cheer. 
For laymen are the major vertebrae in the back- 
bone of the Christian churches. 

Indeed, our church was started by a layman 
named Jesus. Please remember that Jesus did not 
come from the ecclesiastical tribe of Levi. Nor 
was he a priest or seminary graduate. Carpentry 
was his trade. 

And Jesus chose laymen exclusively to be the 
mainstays of his early church. All twelve apostles 
were ordinary workmen—fishermen, farmers, tax 
collectors. Not a trained clergyman was among 
them! 

And Paul, who was the most effective “spark 
plug” in building early Christian churches, was 
also not a professional priest or cleric. No, he 
labored as a tentmaker, although his main interest 
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was carrying the gospel message to more people 
in more places. 

“Dr, Crane, I am thirty-one and have a good 
job as an auto mechanic,” a married man recently 
said to me. “But all my life my mother has wanted 
me to study for the ministry. So I wonder if I 
should give up my work as a mechanic and try to 
go back to school. My wife says she’ll help me 
do so, but I have no college training at all. What 
would you recommend?” 

I have the utmost respect for our many clergy- 
men, but I told this young husband, since he had 
three children and he would have needed a 
lengthy schooling, that I felt he could do more 
good for Christianity as a layman. Then I cited 
the data about Paul and the twelve apostles. I 
showed him that our churches offer vital jobs to 
consecrated laymen. 

One of the most vital services a layman can 
render is in teaching boys and girls. Many of the 
young people who join the church are nurtured 
and encouraged to that lofty decision by devoted 
Sunday-school teachers. 

In the following check list or personal rating 
scale for Christians, mark the items which have 
fitted you during the past week. Your score may 
vary somewhat from one week to another, but 
maintain this check list on a weekly basis. It is 
a very specific means of keeping a record of your 
religious fervor. 

A low score indicates that you are anemic in 
your support of the Christian church. 

A high score shows you are an euthusiastic 
spark plug. Your clergyman helps steer the 
machinery of your local church but the laymen 
act as the spark plugs to keep it moving success- 
fully onward and upward. 

On the test below, each item counts four points. 
But tally only the items that apply to you during 
the week in question. You may, for example, have 
called on a sick person two weeks ago, but that 
doesn’t apply to the current weekly score. 


WEEKLY CHECK LIsT For ACTIVE CHRISTIANS 

__ Attended Sunday-morning worship 

__ Attended Sunday school 

__ Attended midweek prayer meeting 

__ Attended Woman’s Society meeting 

__ Attended men’s meeting 

__ Contributed cash, food, or clothing to church 
or its allied organizations 

__ Helped serve church meals, by cooking, wait- 
ing on tables, etc. 

—_ Served as officer of a church group 

___Tithed my income 


__. Made personal visits for the church, on shut- 
ins, for finance campaign, etc. 

__Telephoned or sent greeting cards to shut-ins, 
strangers or other church prospects 

___Helped chaperone or sponsor a youth group, 
Sunday-school class party, Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, etc. 

__Performed musically for church groups, as 
playing, singing, etc. 

_— Helped usher at church meetings 

__ Helped lead a church meeting, as by speaking, 
reading Scripture lesson, etc. 

__Prayed aloud in public 

__ Prayed silently 

__ Read some in the Bible 

__Said grace at table, either aloud or silently 

__ Used car to bring people to Sunday services 
(not your own family) or other church meet- 
ings 

__ Helped operate movie projector, loud speaker, 
or other technical equipment 

__Invited somebody to come to church 

__Greeted strangers at church meetings 

—— Helped take church offering; cared for chil- 
dren in nursery during service, etc. 

_— Helped care for church property, as shrubbery 
or lawn, cleaned the church, distributed books, 
etc. 

__ Apologized and said, “I’m sorry,” to anybody 
with whom I’ve argued or feuded 

__ Paid an honest compliment this week 


On rating scales such as this, we don’t expect 
people to make a perfect score. In fact, you’d be 
a saint to do so. 

But we employ a set of “norms” as the yard- 
stick against which to rate ourselves. After check- 
ing all the items that applied to yourself the past 





week, total your score. Interpret it according to 
the norms shown below: 


Scores Interpretation 

0 to 12 Anemic Christian 

16 to 24 Lukewarm Christian 
28 to 36 Average Christian 

40 to 52 Enthusiastic Christian 
56 and up Real “spark plug” 


It is stimulating to keep a record, week after 
week, of one’s scores. As in golf, a person can thus 
compete with himself to raise his rating. 

Everyone can serve by expressing his appre- 
ciation of, and paying more compliments to, per- 
sons in his family, his church, his place of busi- 
ness, etc. In that connection, don’t forget to praise 
your clergyman or the choir members for their 
excellent efforts on Sunday morning. 

The paying of compliments is really a simple 
means by which every layman can put the Golden 
Rule into effective daily action. 

“As we must account for every idle word,” 
stated Benjamin Franklin, “so we must for every 
idle silence.” 

Most of us don’t praise our comrades enough, 
especially when we see them do something good 
for mankind. 

So open the windows of your soul by using this 
check list as suggestions for ways of widening 
your spiritual influence. 

Undoubtedly God rejoices with us when we 
increase our score for Christian service. It helps 
implement Jesus’ positive advice about doing 
good for our fellow men. 

“Hurrah for laymen!” the angels doubtless will 
sing for all of us who can regularly get into that 
spark-plug class to which Paul belonged. 





Help Wanted! 


What will summer, 1956, hold for you? 
Summer school? Summer job? A long trip? 
Why not combine all three in a new adven- 
ture in friendship, a different interpretation 
of Christan service? Your expenses will be 
paid; you will get an honorarium; and—in 
the words of one who did it in 1955—“life 
won't ever be the same again.” 

All this may be yours as an adult counselor 
for a Methodist Youth. Caravan team. 

Basic requirements are maturity (at least 
in the late twenties, preferably older), ex- 
perience in Methodist youth work, good 
health, and sincere Christian commitment. 
You don’t have to know this particular job 


—a training center will teach you—but you 
do have to like young people and be able to 
adjust to a wide variety of situations. 

After ten days at the training center (in 
late June or early July), you and four college 
students working as a team spend six weeks 
in local churches helping interpret Christian 
living and service. You will have hilarious 
experiences and many serious moments. Per- 
haps you will feel close kin to the early circuit 
riders before summer’s end. You will find 
yourself mentally and spiritually renewed. 

Ask your conference executive secretary 
now if he can use you as caravan counselor. 
Or write the Youth Department, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee, about the possibility 
of serving in another conference. 













































A Letter 
to 


My Grandson 


By DREW PEARSON 





L. C. Handy Studios 
George Washington 


Dear DREW: ment, yet in a way the most important thing he 
On one day this month I expect that, if Cali- gave us was the memory that he did not lie and 

fornia is like other states, you won’t have to go the lesson that we should not lie, either. 

to school and can have a good time with that new I have been thinking about this recently be- 

airplane we flew with the rubber-band motor cause a lot of people who are high in the govern- 

when I visited you. But I’m sure your teacher ment which George Washington founded have 

will tell you why you don’t have to go to school—_— deserted his principles and have even gone so far 

because it will be the birthday of the man who _, to induce people to lie. 

founded this country. You won’t understand what this means today. 
I’m sure she will tell you a lot about him and But some day you will. Some day you will 

the difficulties he steered this country through. realize how important it is to follow the example 


She may even tell you how as a young surveyor “eli gee 
‘ : of George Washington and how tragic it is to 
he pushed up the Potomac River toward the Ohio make it fashionable and profitable for people to 


and charted the canal on which we now live and > 
where you have such a good time in the summer. lie. 
When a nation begins to desert the principles 


Another thing she will tell you is how, when ‘ Pei 
George Washington was a little boy and chopped of George Washington, untruth can sink into our 


down a tree, he told his father the truth—even ational system. And if we're not very careful 


when it hurt to tell the truth. we could get to be like a nation we so vigorously 
Of course, George Washington did a lot of OPpose and which we don’t wees to be like. 
things far more famous than this, but people have We in this country just don’t want that. That’s 


remembered his cherry tree almost more than Why George Washington was so right about tell- 
anything else because they realize that, if people 8 the truth. We must begin telling the truth 
don’t tell the truth, eventually we wouldn’t have | When we're boys, and we must keep on telling 





a free country or any real friends or any princi- the truth when we’re men; we must tell the truth 
ples to live by. So, although George Washington and live the truth as a nation. é 
helped give us liberty and our system of govern- So I hope you remember the man who’s getting 
deine you out of school on his birthday. 

Mr. Pearson is a newspaper columnist and radio and Lots of love, 


television commentator. Grandpa 








A cotton expert of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations (FAO) is currently assisting 
the government of Yugoslavia in the development of a 





















program for improvement in the yield and quality of 
cotton by selection and introduction of new varieties. He 
is training a group of four Yugoslav students in this 
work. The training course and experimental work is 
carried out at the Agricultural Institute in Skopje. This 
photograph, taken in an experimental cotton field at 
the Institute, shows a young female cotton picker in her 
traditional Macedonian costume. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is at work in the world bringing 
a higher standard of living to the family of man. 
This photo feature will give you some idea as to 
what FAO is doing. 





Photos from FAO 












Punjab, Pakistan—Typical pumping device is the old 
Persian wheel usually operated by bullocks treading the 






rough platform and turning a gear chain. Specialists of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAQ) are assisting the Punjab Government in 
the development of a tube-well project for supplying 
more irrigation water and for showing water-table con- 
trol and reclamation of saline land. 
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Nai Boon Indrambarya, director general of the department of fisheries of Thailand, 










supervises the distribution of tilapia fingerlings to villagers in the district of Nakorn 
Chasri. FAO makes fish culture popular in the inland areas of Thailand. 
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HFAO AT WORK 


Rice is the basic food of more than half of the world’s people. FAO believes that applied modern science and tech- 
nology can make improved living standards possible for rice-eating people and that it should be possible to produce 
up to 50 per cent more rice from areas already under cultivation. A special activity is the rice hybridization project 
being carried out in co-operation with the Indian and other Asian governments at Cuttack, India. In an effort to in- 
crease the production of rice, FAO is assisting the government of Ceylon’s schemes for growing rice in the dry zones 









of the country. The photo below shows farmers preparing paddy fields near the village of Gal Oya. 
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UNIT VI: 
AND REVELATION (Continued) 


GENERAL EPISTLES 





ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tue vivid descriptions, the graphic imagery, the 
resounding doxologies in this book have inspired 
much of Christian art in its various forms. 

But the question is, What is its basic message 
for present-day religion? 

One might note first that the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness on the earth did not come speed- 
ily, as the author seems to have expected. But 
that does not affect his unshakeable conviction 
that it will come. The latter was based upon his 
vision of a sovereign God in control of the uni- 
verse. The time element was secondary, not essen- 
tial, in his message. 

In the second place, it is generally recognized 
that the tragedies of our two world wars were 
followed by moral confusion. There resulted a 
weakening of the hope of establishing a kingdom 
of righteousness through natural means. 

Those who have not given up in despair have 
stressed anew that a kingdom of righteousness will 
have to be the work of God, a “new Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven from God,” as it were. 

A sense of dependence on God is wholesome. 
However, this does not mean a sense of depend- 
ence that paralyzes human effort but rather one 
that releases energies. It is another form of the 
apocalyptic certainty of triumph based on a cer- 
tainty of God, a needed steadying influence. 

It is sometimes said that the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity, of love and forgiveness, is pretty largely 
absent from this writing. The idea of the martyrs 
crying to be avenged is far from loving one’s 
enemies. The victorious conqueror described in 
19: 11-16, although he is called the “Word of God,” 
seems very different from “the Word that was 
made flesh and dwelt among us” as presented in 
the Gospels. 

One must remember that a very thin line of 
demarcation separates a legitimate zeal for the 
manifestation of God’s righteousness from the de- 
sire to have one’s sufferings in the cause of 
righteousness avenged. 





Dr. EpMEsTON is professor of missions, Scarritt College 
for Christian Workers. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


February 5: 
The Book of Revelation: III 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


The figure of 19:11-16 may resemble more 
closely that of Isaiah 63:1-6 than that of Jesus 
of Galilee. The song of exaltation over the down- 
fall of Babylon may have more in common with 
Nahum’s as he foresaw the downfall of Nineveh 
than with Jesus’ grief as he wept over Jerusalem. 

But in these less-than-Christian terms the 
writer is stating a vital truth. He is presenting 
Jesus, who at the Crucifixion went down to ap- 
parent defeat, as the now-triumphant Christ. 

This message is eternally valid and pertinent 
for all times. People who give their lives to and 
for a righteous cause and see it fail, need the 
assurance that since it is of God it will triumph 
eventually. 

One sees vicious prejudice in the hearts of 
men which makes them violently oppose the prac- 
tice of ordinary justice and a recognition of the 
dignity of human personality. There are strongly 
entrenched systems of social injustice with power- 
ful economic and political support. The church 
itself seems impotent in certain areas of life, per- 
haps because the virus of sin is active within her 
own body. It all looks hopeless. 

But one with the apocalyptist’s faith declares 
it to be not so. These practices cannot continue, 
and their supporters are doomed to defeat because 
they are contrary to the principles of Jesus. This 
does not preclude the idea of the “conversion 
of the Romans” (see Smart). 

We recognize, too, that evil systems carry 
within themselves the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion which comes about as surely as the destruc- 
tion of Babylon predicted in Revelation. Our 
wording and terminology may be different. Yet as 
one listens to descriptions of destruction possible 
through atomic and H bombs and sees men piling 
them up, the catastrophic scenes depicted in 
Revelation no longer seem so far-fetched. 

As one writer has put it, “Evil cannot triumph. 
God will not permit it. From the debris which 
man’s wickedness leaves over the earth God can 
build a new heaven and a new earth.” ! 


1From La Carta Fundamental del Christianismo, by Sante 
Uberto Barbieri. Buenos Aires: La Aurora. 
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February 12: The First Letter of Peter 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In beginning the study of this Epistle it may be 
of interest to note what it has in common with the 
Letter to the Hebrews and the Book of Revelation. 
There is little resemblance in the approach to 
problems or in the content of instruction. But 
there is similarity in the conditions of the readers 
and in the authors’ purpose in writing. These 
readers are facing persecution with the prospect 
of more to come, and the Letter is written to en- 
courage and strengthen them for the facing of such 
trials. 

It was not easy to be a Christian in New Testa- 
ment times. They faced opposition such as does 
not confront most people in this country today, 
although it is true in some areas. 

I am reminded of a Protestant church service 
I attended in Mexico a few years ago. A teen-aged 
girl was to be received into the church. Before 
her baptism she was asked some very serious 
questions one of which was, “What will you do if 
persecution comes?” Her answer was, “I will en- 
deavor to be faithful.” 

This was no hypothetical question. Just that 
week in a neighboring village some humble Prot- 
estant Christians had met death because of their 
faith. 

In this Letter its readers are being given psy- 
chological and spiritual preparation. A cause is 
saved and carried to victory by those who do not 
succumb. The writer of the Letter would have 
his readers share the glory of being found among 
this latter group. He writes to help them achieve 
this goal. 

In attempting to do this he does not present an 
intricate development of ideas as does the writer 
to the Hebrews, nor make use of apocalptic forms 
as does the author of Revelation. He goes about 
it in his own way, stating, nevertheless, convic- 
tions conducive to inspiring loyalty and steadfast- 
ness. 

1. They are, he says, a specially favored group 
(1:3-4). To them has been granted that for which 
spiritual giants of earlier times sought in vain 
(1:10-11) . “But you are God’s ‘chosen generation,’ 
His ‘royal priesthood,’ His ‘holy nation,’ His 
‘peculiar people’” (2:9).1 Such an inheritance is 
worth any price they may be called upon to pay 
in order to retain it. 

One is reminded of the writer to the Hebrews 
who tried to steady his readers by helping them to 
anew and deeper appreciation of the treasure they 
possessed in their Christian faith. If this were 
achieved, nothing would induce them to give it 





| Letters to Young Churches, J. B. Phillips; 1954. Used by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 


up. (See lesson discussions for January 1, 8, and 
15:) 

2. Like the writer of Hebrews, this one points 
his readers to Christ who in his endurance of 
suffering has given them an example that they 
are to follow (2:21; 3:18; 4:1; compare Hebrews 
12:3). 

3. He goes on to discuss suffering itself and its 
place in the Christian’s life. 

a. It is to be expected (2:21). “Do not be sur- 
prised at the fiery ordeal which comes upon 
you ..., as though something strange were hap- 
pening to you” (4:12). It is an experience common 
to all Christians (5:9). 

b. There are values to be obtained through suf- 
fering. It has disciplinary value (1:7). Patient 
bearing of undeserved suffering wins God’s ap- 
proval and will bring blessing (3:14). Only as 
one partakes of the sufferings of Christ can he 
share in his glory. 

This idea of suffering implies a need for a crea- 
tive attitude toward it, not merely negative sub- 
mission. Thus “we know that in everything God 
works for good with those who love him” (Romans 
8:28). 

He refers also to future reward (1:4-5, 9, 13; 
5:10). Like all early Christians this writer be- 
lieved that this future reward was near. “The 
end of all things is at hand” (4:7). “After you 
have suffered a little while” (5:10). 

Through all this he is sounding the call to stead- 
fast loyalty in the face of persecution. 

Christians are to be faithful, not only in per- 
secution but in the daily conduct of their lives. 
From this comes the practical admonition of the 
Letter. Their conduct is to be moral (1:14; 2:11; 
4:1-5, 15), distinguishing them from their non- 
Christian associates (4:4). Here one is reminded 
again of William Law and his insistence that Chris- 
tians should be “different.” They are to be law- 
abiding (2:13ff.), giving to others the recogni- 
tion due to them (2:18ff.; 3:1ff.; 3: 7ff.). But espe- 
cially there is to be the exercise of love among 
them (1:22; 2:1; 3:8-9; 4:8). 

The theme of the Letter may be found perhaps 
in the words, “So brace up your minds” (1:13) .? 
Its basic purpose was to strengthen the hearts of 
all, but especially of those who seemed inclined 
to weaken before the difficulties of the time. “It 
is a spiritual tonic, intended to build up spiritual 
reserves in the face of danger.” 3 

“So brace up your minds.” In times of a 
threatened attack from without, or in times of 
spiritual laxity when the going seems easy, the 
message is equally pertinent. 





2 Ibid. 
2 Barbieri, Sante Uberto. La Carta Fundamental del Christianismo. 
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February 19: 
The Letter of 


James 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Reuicious experience at its best embraces the 
entire personality with its varied faculties and 
capacities. Since mind and emotions, will and be- 
havior are seldom, if ever, held in perfect balance, 
the aspect of religion stressed in any treatment 
will probably depend on the situation to which 
it is addressed. Different emphases may be merely 
the highlighting of different facets of the same 
truth. 

In his Letter, James chose to stress the impor- 
tance of good conduct in the Christian life. One 
might be warranted in finding the theme of the 
writing in 1: 22, “Be doers of the word,” and think- 
ing of the rest of the Epistle as an elaboration of 
that command. This emphasis is in the teaching 
of Jesus also, according to the Gospels, for in- 
stance, Matthew 7:21, 24-27. 

Since the contents of this Letter are not ar- 
ranged so as to follow each other in any logical 
sequence (see Smart), it may be of value to lift 
out some points for special consideration. 

1. There is a striking difference, amounting 
to seeming contradiction, between the emphasis 
by James and by Paul. At one point they base 
their teaching on the same incident from the Old 
Testament Scriptures, but derive from it seem- 
ingly opposite conclusions. Paul discusses Abra- 
ham and the sacrifice of Isaac in Romans 4 and 
arrives at what for him is a logical and inescapable 
deduction: “Therefore, since we are justified by 
faith” (Romans 5:1). James talks about the same 
incident and ends by saying, “You see that a man 
is justified by works and not by faith alone” 
(James 2:24). 

One can imagine the two having a heated argu- 
ment over the matter. And how may it have 
been resolved? By recognizing that they were 
using the same words but in a different sense. 

By “faith” James means the intellectual ac- 
ceptance of an idea, as, for example, that God is 
one. But such acceptance does not make Chris- 
tians. Paul means by “faith” an absolute personal 
commitment to the service of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the establishment of a filial relation- 
ship with God. 

The “works” to which Paul refers are legal 
and ceremonial acts; James uses the term to ex- 
press the prophetic emphasis on ethical conduct 
as an essential of true religion. This latter, Paul 
calls “fruits of the Spirit” (Galatians 5:22). He, 


14 


as well as James, considers these as inevitable 
products of the life of the Spirit resulting from this 
kind of faith. James, on the other hand, also 
recognizes that they must grow from an inner life. 
This is clear from his teaching of love, an inner 
attitude, as the basis for the type of actions upon 
which he insists. 

Both would agree that such fruits must appear 
as the result of correct inner attitudes. 

2. When the writer of the Letter becomes ex- 
plicit about particular acts of conduct, he attacks 
common human frailties in an arresting fashion. 

a. His references to the tongue are perhaps 
most frequently referred to. The test of religion 
in 1:26 might be worth applying. “If anyone ap- 
pears to be ‘religious’ but cannot control his 
tongue, he deceives himself and we may be sure 
his religion is useless.” 1 

b. When it comes to the matter of snobbery and 
boot-licking, he is equally graphic. “Don’t ever 
attempt, my brothers, to combine snobbery with 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ!” (2:1)! As he 
continues, one sees very vividly the kow-towing 
usher in the church as he pays “special attention 
to the well-dressed man by saying, ‘Please sit 
here—it’s an excellent seat,’ and say to the poor 
man, ‘You stand over there, please, or if you must 
sit, sit on the floor,’ doesn’t that prove that you 
are making class distinctions in your mind, and 
setting yourself up to assess a man’s quality?— 
a very bad thing.” 1! What would he say of inviting 
a man to leave a church because of the color of 
his skin? Of the shaping of church policies with an 
eye on the “influential” members? 

c. In 5:1-6 one hears the tones of the prophet 
from Tekoa as he thunders against the exploita- 
tion of the poor by the rich. “And now, you 
plutocrats, is the time for you to weep and moan 
because of the miseries in store for you! ... You 
have made a fine pile in these last days, . . . here 
is the pay of the reaper you hired and whom you 
cheated, and it is shouting out against you! And 
the cries of other labourers you swindled is heard 
by the Lord of Hosts Himself.” 1 Or perhaps it 
is the echo of a John the Baptist proclaiming a 
call to repentance in terms of ethical reform (Luke 
3:10-14). 

d. He is modern indeed as he asks, “What 
causes wars, and what causes fightings among 
you?” (4:1ff.) and answers, “You desire and do 
not have; so you kill.” Does he speak to our 
twentieth century? Is not indeed our “warring 
madness” all a part of our “wanton, selfish glad- 
ness, rich in things and poor in soul”? 2 

As for our age, ever busy about doing, the 
message of this Letter is nevertheless pertinent. 
It is still true that Jesus has more admirers than 
followers. By mere approval, says James, one 
is not justified. Faith, if it is real, must bear fruits 
of the spirit, good works. 


1 From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. The Mac- 
millan Company. Used by permission. 
2 Harry Emerson Fosdick. The Methodist Hymnal, 279. 
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February 26: 
The First Letter 
of John 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE teaching in this Letter bears considerable 
resemblance to that in the Letter of James. 

The background of the ideas emphasized in this 
writing was a heresy which conflicted with ortho- 
dox Christian thinking at two points in particular 
(see Smart). It undermined the belief in Jesus 
as the Word of God Incarnate and also Chris- 
tianity’s ethical insistence on right conduct, which 
had been expressed in the teachings of Jesus and 
in the writings of his followers. 

The writer of this Letter insisted on the neces- 
sity for belief, in the sense of the acceptance of 
an idea, namely that “Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh” (4:2; 5:1, 10). But, as with Paul, it 
was much more than the acceptance of an idea. 
Through the realization and acceptance of this 
truth men came into living fellowship “with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ” (1:3). 
See also 2:23, 25. 

“Whoever confesses that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God abides in him, and he in God” (4:15). 
It is indeed nothing short of establishing the rela- 
tionship of sonship with God (3:2; 5:1). 

According to the Fourth Gospel Jesus stated 
that sonship implies likeness of character. He 
applies this concept to his opponents in no un- 
certain terms in John 2:39 ff. He also accepts this 
test of his own sonship with God (10:36-38). 

It is precisely this idea with which the writer 
of the Epistle is working. Since God was in Jesus, 
we see in him what God is like (4:9), and God 
is shown to be love (4:8, 16). Since sonship 
means likeness of character, it follows that love 
must be the characteristic of sons of this God 
(4: 7-8). 

But it is no vague generalized love toward 
God to which the writer refers. It is love for one 
another (3:1, 23; 4:7, 11). It is love toward 
brothers (4:19, 21). That is the final test. “We 
know we have passed out of death into life, be- 
cause we love the brethren. He who does not love 
remains in death” (3:14). 

This love is also a practical thing which results 
in deeds. “Little children, let us not love in word 
or speech but in deed and in truth” (3:18). It 
means sharing. “If any one has the world’s goods 
and sees his brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God’s love abide in him?” 

The writer of the Epistle goes further. It is in 


Christ that we see what love is, and “He laid down 
his life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren” (3:16). So it is to be sacrificial 
love. 

All of which indicates the sense in which he 
is using the word “love.” Needless to say, it does 
not necessarily involve liking the person, approv- 
ing of him and his ways, enjoyment of him, etc. 
Rather it is active good will toward him, a concern 
for his good that will sacrifice to obtain that good 
for him if necessary. Such love can be required 
of one even toward his enemies; the command in 
regard to it knows no bounds of race or class. 

The writer approaches this central theme from 
several angles. God is also light. Therefore one 
who has fellowship with him walks in the light. 
Naturally, since God is both light and love, the 
two are intertwined. Love is light; hatred is dark- 
ness (2:9; 4:20). 

God is righteous. Sonship then, in the sense of 
likeness of character, means that-his children will 
be righteous. “If you know that he is righteous, 
you may be sure that every one who does right 
is born of him” (2:29). “No one born of God com- 
mits sin; for God’s nature abides in him” (3:9). 
“And this is his commandment, that we should 
believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ and 
love one another, ... All who keep his command- 
ments abide in him, and he in them” (3: 23-24). 

So the writer has come back.to the same point, 
love for one another. Beginning with insistence 
on a belief, the recognition of God in Jesus, he 
has arrived at the absolute demand for ethical 
living, based on love, as a result of such acceptance 
and evidence of its reality. Which is almost iden- 
tical with the demand in the Letter of James 

(see previous lesson). There is perhaps more 
emphasis here on the sources, which tends to 
give greater depth to this writing. 

One may note that it is cast in sharply con- 
trasting colors of black and white. There are no 
neutral tones: it is light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood, love and hate, death and life. He who 
makes claims to a relationship with God and does 
not show the fruits is a liar (3:10). In that case 
then, the confession must not have been genuine, 
according to the author of the Letter. 

In a certain city there are many trinitarian 
churches, but to the best of my knowledge the 
only nonsegregated service at 11 o’clock Sunday 
morning under white auspices is in a Unitarian 
church. 

The Epistle says that the command is that “we 
should believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ 
and love one another” (3:23). 

Over and over in the Letter these same state- 
ments are made. The writer is concerned for his 
“little children” that they may believe and love 
and so have fellowship with God and with his 
Son and with each other as they walk in love and 
light. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 17:1-19. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We are studying Unit VII, “A Christian’s At- 
titudes,” and this is lesson 2, on “Gratitude, a 
Christian Essential.” 

Let a part of your preparation be a check on 
your own spirit of gratitude or lack of it. Unless 
you have a deep sense of gratitude, unless you 
“live out of the overflow” in thanksgiving, you will 
not be able to deepen the spirit of gratitude for 
the others. This lesson is a challenge for teachers 
and students. Think about the members of the 
class. Which of them are grateful? Which of them 
are lacking in gratitude? Not that you will be 
judging them, but on the basis of your under- 
standing you will develop your purpose and your 
plan. 

The purpose is to show that gratitude is an 
important Christian virtue and to show why. Your 
numerous resources should include Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, The 
International Lesson Annual, and the daily Bible 
readings. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The meaning of gratitude 
III. Beware of tempting others 
IV. Rebuke to forgive 
V. What is our duty? 


February 5: Gratitude, 


a Christian Essential 





Dr. FLEMING is professor of philosophy, Millsaps Col- 
lege. 
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VI. The sin of ingratitude 
VII. The need for gratitude 
VIII. The value of gratitude 


To BeEGIN 


It would be well to remind the class that we 
are studying a five-lesson unit on “A Christian’s 
Attitudes.” Last Sunday the lesson had to do 
with God’s concern for sinners. Today the con- 
cern is with gratitude as a Christian essential. 
Unless a person has a sense of gratitude, he is not 
Christian. The general question for discussion may 
be stated, Is gratitude essential to Christian 
living? 

You might ask the class: Have you ever done 
a favor for a person who failed to show gratitude? 
How did you feel toward the person? Have you 
ever failed to appreciate what others have done 
for you? Have you ever taken God’s gifts for 
granted? After raising these questions, state the 
purpose of the lesson, namely, to emphasize the 
importance of gratitude in the Christian’s phi- 
losophy of life. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The daily Bible readings come from Luke, chap- 
ters 17 and 18; in addition, four of the daily read- 
ings are from the Psalms, a book of praise and 
thanksgiving. In spite of their difficulties the faith 
of the Jews inspired them to sing praises and to 
rejoice in the God of their salvation. 

The Scripture lesson, which is from Luke 17, 
is more involved than usual. The passage includes 
a number of teachings; for example, the warning 
against tempting others, the obligation to rebuke 
forgivingly, the challenge to maintain the faith, 
to do our best, and to show gratitude. 

The printed Scripture lesson tells of the healing 
of the ten lepers. Doctor Luke seemed quite in- 
terested in telling of Jesus’ healings. Another thing 
Luke seemed to take pleasure in was calling at- 
tention to Jesus’ relations with Samaritans, a 
despised people. (Luke was a Gentile, very likely 
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the only gentile author in the New Testament.) 
Of the ten lepers whom Jesus healed, only one 
returned to express his gratitude. This one was a 
Samaritan, a foreigner. 

Jesus seemed offended by the lack of gratitude 
on the part of the others. He was greatly pleased 
by the gratitude of this foreigner, this Samaritan. 
Verse 19 sometimes gives trouble. The question 
arises, Did Jesus heal the returning Samaritan 
twice? Not of leprosy. The second healing was 
perhaps more important than the cure of leprosy: 
he was free of the sin of ingratitude. 


II. The meaning of gratitude 


Ask the class to give you their definitions of 
gratitude. It means appreciation, thanksgiving. 
It involves humility. Frequently our appreciation 
is more for the spirit in which favors are done, 
or for the spirit prompting the kindness, than for 
the favor itself. 

Have you seen pictures of refugees who have 
shown joy and gratitude in their faces? Have you 
read stories of persons who, out of their apprecia- 
tion for their new country and their new home, 
have done more than is expected of them? Have 
you known persons who have been grateful be- 
yond what might be expected of them? What is 
meant by “living out of the overflow”? 


Ill. Beware of tempting others 


Jesus pointed out that temptations to ingrati- 
tude were almost certain to come, but woe to him 
by whom they come. 

Gratitude and joy and thanksgiving were so 
essential in the mind of Jesus that whatever or 
whoever destroyed the spirit of gratitude was 
guilty of base sin. How serious was this sin? Jesus 
said it would be better to be drowned in the sea 
than to cause one of those who believed to lose 
faith and to lose life. 


IV. Rebuke to forgive 


Next, Jesus urged that we be eager to forgive 
and that if necessary we should rebuke our 
brother that he may repent and merit forgive- 
ness. (Unless a person admits his wrong and 
wants to be forgiven, he can’t be forgiven, even 
by God himself.) Why should Jesus urge us to 
rebuke those who have done us wrong? Not that 
we should “get even” with them, but that repent- 
ance and forgiveness may follow. 

Our spirit of forgiveness is to be continuous. 
Our spirit is to be inclusive. Our spirit is to be 
joyous. 

The disciples could hardly understand Jesus’ 
view and his emphasis on the forgiving and grate- 
ful spirit. Thus their request, “Increase our faith”; 
whereupon Jesus emphasized the quality of faith. 
Faith is not a quantity, but rather a quality. It’s 
a quality of life that inspires the confidence of 
others, that makes for forgiveness and for grati- 


tude. 


V. What is our duty? 


Maybe the class would like to discuss this 
question, What do we use as a standard when we 
discuss our duty? When people measure them- 
selves by themselves, they come out all right. 
Maybe when they measure themselves by others, 
they are satisfied. But what happens when we 
measure ourselves by the spirit of God? 

Consider this statement from William Law, 
author of A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life: “Never do anything to excel other people, 
but in order to please God, and because it is His 
will that you should do everything in the best 
manner that you can.” 

Note the story Jesus told of the servant who 
worked all day and then prepared the supper at 
night. The servant was simply doing what was ex- 
pected of him. The master owed the servant no 
particular thanks, because the servant was just 
doing his duty. (This does not mean that Jesus 
would suggest that masters should not be ap- 
preciative and grateful, too. They should be, and 
they should inspire gratitude on the part of those 
with whom they work and those who work for 
them. ) 

As a teacher in college I sometimes assign term 
papers. The assignment is made at the first of the 
course; the papers are due some three months 
later. Occasionally students come to class on the 
morning the papers are due, bleary-eyed from 
having sat up all night trying to finish the paper. 
Some of them go so far as to suggest that the 
instructor should appreciate the student for his 
great love for the course, because he sat up all 
night to type the paper! 

Should the instructor appreciate the student, 
or should he be insulted by the student’s neglect 
until the last minute? Has the student shown ap- 
preciation for the assignment, interest in the 
study, or has he shown insulting distaste for the 
whole course? 


VI. The sin of ingratitude 


This topic is akin to the one on the meaning 





Recommended Resources* 


The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence 
T. Craig. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

The Gospel According to Luke, by Ernest 
Fremont Tittle. Harper and Brothers. $3.75. 

Moment by Moment, by Margaret Apple- 
garth. Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

A Primer of Prayer, by Charles M. Laymon. 
Tidings. 50 cents. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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of gratitude. If gratitude means appreciation, the 
sin of ingratitude involves the denial of apprecia- 
tion, not just a refusal to express appreciation, but 
the refusal to have appreciation. It’s one of the 
deadliest poisons of the human spirit. As Shakes- 
peare said, “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth” 
is base ingratitude! 

Ingratitude involves a dual robbery. It robs 
God of merited appreciation, of glory due his 
name. Furthermore, it robs man of one of his 
richest virtues and one of the qualities that 
deepens and extends the meaning of life. 

Note that Jesus was saddened by the failure 
of the nine to come back and express their ap- 
preciation. And note his joy over the one who did 
return. This one, remember, was a despised for- 
eigner. Think of those who are usually most grate- 
ful. Sometimes they are those who have most; 
more often they are those who have least. 


VII. The need for gratitude 


Incorporate here the discussions of this point by 
both Hazzard in Wesley Quarterly and Weaver in 
Adult Student. It’s the main point of the lesson. 
Gratitude is an essential part of the Christian 
attitude. It is also essential for living life to the 
full. Another way of showing the necessity for 
gratitude is to think of it in terms of its value. 


VIII. The value of gratitude 


This is the place to incorporate the memory 
selection. Truly, it is good to give thanks to the 
Lord. The person who expresses gratitude is 
like a channel through whom the joys of life go. 
He is a bearer of joy and a sharer of the good 
things of life. There is an old saying that the Dead 
Sea is dead because water cores into it but 
nothing comes out except through evaporation. 
So it is with life: if we receive only but do not 
share, we are dead spiritually. 

The grateful person gives a return to the source 
of life and so deepens his joy of living. 

Four of the daily Bible readings, in addition to 
the memory selection, come from the Psalms. As 
noted above, Psalms is a book of praise and of 
gratitude. The Psalms express man’s natural in- 
clination to be grateful. The writer of Psalms 150 
urges praise to God: “Let everything that 
breathes praise the Lorp.” So should it be, for 
our good, as well as for God’s glory. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is gratitude essential to Christian 
living? 

2. What is the relation between gratitude and 
humility? gratitude and pride? 

3. Is the material progress of our time con- 
ducive to more or to less gratitude? 

4. How can we cure ourselves of ingratitude? 
How can we teach gratitude to our children? 

5. How can we express our gratitude? Is it 
true that “to think is to thank”? 
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The face of this child refugee shows his gratitude. 


6. How do you account for Luke’s emphasis on 
the Samaritan? 

7. Would the spirit of Jesus, as illustrated by 
his relations with the Samaritan, overcome racial 
prejudice? 


In CLOSING 


The purpose of this lesson has been to discuss 
gratitude as an essential part of the Christian’s 
point of view. We have studied about Jesus’ em- 
phasis upon gratitude. We have suggested that the 
way of gratitude is the way to live abundantly, 
that the ungrateful person robs himself and God, 
and that in being grateful we bless God and bless 
ourselves. 

Next Sunday the lesson is on prayer. Can we 
really pray unless we are grateful? Close with a 
prayer in which you thank God for the spirit of 
gratitude; pray that that spirit may grow in us, 
and that we may express our gratitude in the way 
we live from day to day. 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


G. K. CHESTERTON once remarked, “If you 
happened to be in a college town and were about 
to rent a room from a landlady, you should not 
ask her first about the food or the sheets or the 
price of the accommodations. It would be better 
if you would put this question to her first, ‘Madam, 
what is your view of the universe?’ ” 

Humorous as it may seem, Chesterton was right. 
The way in which persons handle the practical 
affairs of life depends upon the attitudes that are 
deep-seated within them. 

If a person believes the world owes him a liv- 
ing, then he will receive the good things of life 
as if they were due him. If a person believes that 
time upon the earth, talents, abilities, and the op- 
portunities for growth that he receives are gifts 
of God, he will live in a spirit of gratitude toward 
God and his fellow men. There is a profound 
sense in which gratitude is the human expression 
of the fact that God is at work deep within the 
soul of a man. 

Although the seventeenth chapter of Luke 
treats many basic attitudes toward life, this lesson 
focuses mainly on gratitude. You may want to 
expand the topic and include forgiveness, faith, 
and the demands of duty, also taught in this chap- 
ter. The following approach can be made: 

Divide members of the class into small groups 
as you begin the study of this lesson. Let these 
groups pair off by groups. Ask each group to 
formulate the two most important issues in this 
lesson. These issues must be stated in such a way 
that persons can have more than one opinion 
about them. 

For example, one group may ask their “paired” 
group the following questions: In your opinion, 
what is the spiritual condition of a person who con- 
tinuously expresses ingratitude? How can you 
make gratitude a habit, and what are the real 
spiritual sources of gratitude in one’s life? You 
might ask the question that Hazzard asks in 
Wesley Quarterly: “What reasons can you give for 
people sometimes being ungrateful?” Or you 
might ask, “How are others personally affected by 
our ingratitude?” 

When the persons in each “paired” group have 
formulated their two most important questions, 
ask them to send an ambassador to the other 





group. This messenger will relay the questions 
that have been formulated previously. He will 
stay to help clarify the meaning of these questions. 
Each group will then discuss the questions which 
the other persons have asked. They may use the 
Bible and the lesson materials and share their own 
experiences in discovering the answers. 

When suitable answers have been formulated, 
the “paired” groups join. One group will ask one 
question and then allow the other group to an- 
swer, alternating the procedure. 

This technique helps build bridges of under- 
standing. It creates a mood that enables all per- 
sons to search for answers and to try to formulate 
them. It does not depend upon one person having 
the sole authority to make all the final statements. 
If you want to involve the whole class in the dis- 
cussion of the lesson, this is a good technique 
for attaining that end. 


f__From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A veteran editor reported: “My office gets 
hundreds of letters every year asking for free 
information which, if we dig it out, calls for the 
investment of much time and effort. I have never 
kept a record, but I would guess that we are 
thanked about once in fifty times.” 


‘’ The traffic was heavy, and making a turn at 
the intersection would be difficult. But if he didn’t 
make the turn, he would be late to his destination. 
When he signaled the turn, an accommodating 
motorist recognized his dilemma, backed up 
several feet, and let him through. But by no smile, 
wave of the hand, or other gesture did he indicate 
any appreciation. 

“They say that courtesy is contagious,” the ac- 
commodating one remarked to his wife, “but I 
guess that fellow has developed some kind of an 
immunity.” 


’ An insurance man whose business had pros- 
pered and whose family had enjoyed the best of 
health was approached by the representative of 
a charitable organization. The visitor said, “I am 
sure that one who has received so much from the 
hands of God as you have will want to make a 
grateful gift.” To which the man replied, “I do 
not see how God has had anything to do with it. 
Everything I have I have earned by a simple 
formula—hard work twelve hours a day. I don’t 
owe anybody anything.” 





Mr. CLemmons is a staff member, Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, General Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. 


Dr. SmitH is a well-known author and lecturer, and 
has recently retired as one of the church’s publishing 
agents. 
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“Then I suppose you assume all responsibility 
for your heart beats, your digestion, your nervous 
reactions, and the chemistry that serves you 
twenty-four hours a day without any thought on 
your part,” the caller sadly commented. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for February 5. 


For faith to conquer doubt and fear, 
For love to answer every call, 
For strength to do, and will to dare, 
We thank thee, O thou Lord of All. 
—John Haynes Holmes, From “O Father, 
Thou Who Givest All.” Used by permission 
of the author. 


February 12: Guidance 


in Action 


mea——The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 18:1-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “Guidance for Effective Praying” 
is the third in a unit on “A Christian’s Attitudes.” 
Prayer is the essence of religion. We need to pray; 
it is our greatest privilege. Because we need it 
so much and because it is such a great privilege, 
we need guidance for effective praying. How do 
you pray? How do people whom you know pray? 

You may want to relate this lesson to Ash 
Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, which comes 
this week. Even more, relate it to the World Day 
of Prayer, which comes on Friday. What would 
happen if there were a day of prayer in all the 
world? This is being written just after the “meet- 
ing at the summit” in Geneva. There have been 
few meetings for which so many prayers were 
said. (You can judge the effects of the “meeting 
at the summit” in better perspective at the time 
you read this.) It is needful that we continue to 





Dr. CurisMAN is professor of English literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 
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NoTHING is more honorable than a grateful heart. 
—Seneca, “Letter to Lucilius.” 





Because I have been given much, 

I, too, shall give: 

Because of Thy great bounty, Lord, 

Every day I live 

I shall divide my gifts from Thee 

With every brother that I see 

Who has the need of help from me. 

—Grace Noll Crowell, “Because of Thy Great 

Bounty.” Reprinted by permission of Good 
Housekeeping (November, 1930). 





Two kinds of gratitude: the sudden kind 
We feel for what we take, the larger kind 
We feel for what we give. 
—Edwin Arlington Robinson, From “Captain 
Craig, Part I.” Used by permission, the 
Macmillan Company. 


for Effective Praying 


pray for our leaders and for the leaders of all 
the nations. 

As a part of your preparation, check on your 
own prayer habits and give some thought of the 
prayer habits of members of the class. How many 
of them will lead in public prayer? What kind 
of prayers do they pray? Prayers reveal more 
about the person praying than about the God to 
whom they pray. Determine your aim for the 
class in view of what you consider to be the 
needs. The purpose of the lesson is not a full dis- 
cussion of prayer, but rather a study of some atti- 
tudes which are necessary if we are to pray effec- 
tively. 

Your resources should include the materials in 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible 
Lessons, The International Lesson Annual, and 
the daily Bible readings. May your preparation 
deepen your own prayer life, and may the lesson 
as you present it challenge the prayer life of the 
students. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. What is prayer? 
III. Prayer attitudes 
A. Humility 
B. Persistence 
C. Faith 
IV. Prayer and life 


To BEGIN 


This is a suggested beginning: Ask for a show 
of hands of those who believe in prayer. Almost 
all of them will lift their hands. 
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Then dig deeper by asking how many pray, or 
how many have what they would call a prayer 
life. Not so many hands will go up. 

Ask how many think prayer makes a difference. 
Almost all hands will go up again. 

Then ask how many think that the difference 
which prayer makes is in God. You may get into 
serious discussion here. What do you think? 
Surely we should not pray to change God’s will. If 
we think our wills are better than his, we have 
insulted God. (The attitude that we change God’s 
will is one that this lesson may help change.) 

A more traditional way of beginning is to orient 
the group as to the unit we are studying, “A 
Christian’s Attitudes,” and the lesson for today, 
“Guidance for Effective Praying.” Point out that 
the purpose is to study those attitudes that are 
necessary for effective praying. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Numerous examples of prayers are given in the 
daily Bible readings. The Scripture lesson is con- 
cerned with two parables on prayer, a bad ex- 
ample and a good example. If you were to ask 
the class which example is followed today, they 
might say that the good example is followed; 
but if you will observe the praying of the class 
you may decide that the bad example is followed. 
(The self-righteousness of our praying is some- 
times more obvious on Race Relations Sunday 
than at other times.) 

One of the daily Bible readings is the account of 
the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew. Matthew suggests 
it as a part of the Sermon on the Mount. In Luke 
11:1 there is the request by the disciples for Jesus 
to teach them to pray. They saw that prayer meant 
so much to him, they wanted to learn of Jesus 
how to pray. So all of us need to learn. 


II. What is prayer? 


Hazzard in Wesley Quarterly points out that 
prayer is not so much a way of getting God to do 
things; rather it is a way of letting God have 
his way with us. In the Westminster Catechism 
is a statement about prayer: It is the offering up 
of our desires unto God, for things agreeable to 
his will. 

William Law, author of A Serious Call to a De- 
vout and Holy Life, speaks of prayer as the 
“noblest exercise of the soul, the most exalted use 
of our best faculties.” 

Prayer is communion with God. Prayer is turn- 
ing ourselves in God’s direction. We take our eyes 
and our thoughts off ourselves and look toward 
God. You may recall that Simon Peter could walk 
on the water so long as he looked toward the 
Master, but when he took his eyes off Jesus, he 
began to sink and to perish. 

The memory selection is from James: “The 
prayer of a righteous man has great power in its 
effects.” In what way is this power expressed, 


and what are these effects? (You may want 
to mention again the question as to whether 
prayer changes God’s will or our wills. If we 
admit that prayer changes our wills rather than 
God’s, can we still say that the prayer of the 
righteous man has great power in its effects?) 

It was suggested above that the prayers we 
pray reveal more about us than they do about 
God. Our prayers reveal our view of God. Prayer 
is our greatest privilege; it is a privilege of com- 
munion with the eternal God, a God of justice 
and a God of love. 


III. Prayer attitudes 


Notice Hazzard’s discussion of prayer attitudes 
in Wesley Quarterly. Prayer is the essence of 
religion and is our greatest privilege. It offers us 
the privilege of communing with the eternal 
God. 

Since this is Race Relations Sunday, the ques- 
tion might be raised as to what effect prayer can 
have regarding race relations. Whether we like 
it or not, the problem of race relations repre- 
sents a Gethsemane for all of us. Are we, in con- 
sidering this problem, willing to pray honestly: 
Thy will, not ours, be done? 

With what attitude shall we approach the Lord 
and Ruler of the universe? 

A. Humility—The most obvious attitude per- 
haps is that of humility. After all, if we are not 
humble, why pray in the first place? Unless we 
are humble, we are really not praying; we are 
just talking to ourselves and maybe insulting God. 
Prayer is not magic. The God of the universe, 
a God of justice and love, has no favorites, and 
we cannot drive sharp bargains with him. 

We don’t really pray to God until we begin 
to turn our eyes away from ourselves and look 
toward God. We should avoid selfishness in our 
praying. We should let God do the justifying. 
Recall the parables of the Pharisee and the tax 
collector. Both were sinners. Only one was for- 
given, though, because only one recognized any 
need for forgiveness. One justified himself; the 
other let God do the justifying. Note Weaver's 
discussion in Adult Student of “The Capsuled 
Life.” 

B. Persistence.—A second attitude, especially 
as exemplified in the story of the importunate 
widow, emphasizes persistence in praying. This 
emphasis on persistence disturbs a great many 
because they think that Jesus is here trying to 
suggest that God is like the cruel and heartless 
judge who neither feared God nor respected man. 

God is not like the judge; he is for man. He is 
as eager to own and bless man as the judge was 
reluctant to grant the rights of the widow. You 
might want to relate this point to the story of the 
man who aroused his friend at midnight for the 
loan of bread. There it seemed that God was al- 
ready in bed. The point was, though, that man 
goes to bed and hesitates or refuses to get up 
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“Prayer is the offering up of our desires for things acceptable unto God.” 


and meet needs. God, on the other hand, is always 
up and is always eager to help. “Behold, he who 
keeps Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep” 
(Psalms 121: 4). 

You might stress the fact that this emphasis is 
on persistence, not on insistence. The woman be- 
gan to insist on her rights. Our persistence, on 
the other hand, is a means of indicating to our- 
selves as well as to God our own readiness to re- 
ceive that which God has for us. Furthermore, it’s 
a way of keeping our minds on God instead of on 
ourselves. 

But those who are in desperate need may say, 
How long do we have to persist before God an- 
swers? No one knows. There may be delay before 
God relieves his children, but in his own good 
time and in a way that wisdom and love prescribe, 
God succors his people. 

C. The attitude of faith—Along with proving 
our readiness to receive God’s gifts, persistence 
enables us to be honest with ourselves. We may 
check and double check. It may give us time to 
ponder whether or not we can actually expect 
God to do the thing which we are asking. It’s a 
measure of our faith that we shall not lose in- 
terest nor lose heart. Faith is essential. 
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Note Weaver’s discussion of the relevance of 
faith in prayer as well as in life. We pray in the 
faith that God is and that God is concerned with 
what happens to man. We pray in the faith that 
if we commit our will to God, and that as we do 
so, it will be to our good. One of the essentials of 
faith is found in Paul’s affirmation, “We know that 
in everything God works for good with those who 
love him” (Romans 8:28). (This is a better ren- 
dering than in the King James Version.) Note that 
God is not doing everything. He is working with 
those who love him. There is never a time nor con- 
dition in which God is not working. 

We should pray expectantly. We should expect 
great things of God, but we can’t really do that 
until we attempt great things for God. God has 
things to give us, but our hands are too full of 
other things to receive. Remind the class again 
that we pray not to change God’s will, but to 
commit our wills to him in faith. 


IV. Prayer and Life 


Last Sunday our study was on “Gratitude, a 
Christian Essential.” We can hardly live without 
gratitude; we just exist. When we show gratitude 
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toward God we begin to commune with him, and 
so we begin to live. 

Gratitude is a Christian essential; gratitude is 
natural to life. Prayer is the essence of religion; 
praying is natural to life. Paul urged the Philip- 
pians that “in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God” (Philippians 4:6). How wonderful 
it might be for us if we would baptize every day 
with the spirit of prayer and thus live within 
God’s love. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was the tax collector justified rather 
than the Pharisee? 

2. Should we pray to change God’s will? Why? 

3. What do the people do during the pastoral 
prayer in the church service? 

4, What, if anything, expresses more fully the 
essence of religion than prayer? 

5. Does prayer reveal more of God or of the 
one who prays? Why do you think so? 

6. What responsibility does man have for help- 
ing God to answer man’s prayers? 

7. Does God pray? (In what way may Jesus be 
considered one of God’s petitions to man?) 


In CLOSING 


We have been dealing today with the subject 
of prayer. One of the greatest privileges of man 
is prayerful communion with God, whereby we 
seek to commit our wills to his will. Our attitude 
in prayer should be one of humility, persistence, 
and faith. 

It is appropriate that we should study one of 
our greatest privileges on Race Relations Sunday, 
because the relations of races represents one of 
our greatest problems. Do we dare join these two 
ideas, and pray humbly, persistently, and in faith 
that God may lead us in our efforts to solve the 
problems involved? 

Next Sunday is the first Sunday in Lent. The 
lesson will be concerned with “Life’s Greatest 
Choice.” The Christian should baptize his choices 
with prayer. In closing, thank God for the privi- 
lege of prayer, and pray that we may take fuller 
advantage of this privilege. 


in Action 


p——The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
from the Lesson.” 


Some of the questions that might be discussed 
in connection with this lesson are: 

Why should we persist in our prayers in a 
universe that is governed by natural law? 








REVELATION 


Crash through the sound wall 
Conquering space, 

Split mighty atoms— 

Come face to face 

With God's cosmic secrets. 
But know this, O Man: 

Out of the breadth 

Of Eternity’s span 

There’s a power far greater. 
This you will find 

In the love-seeded hearts 
Which God plants 

In mankind. 


By KATHERINE L. RAMSDELL 















What are the values and what are the dangers 
in persistent prayer? 

What persistent requests that we make would 
actually mar the character of God if he fulfilled 
them? 

How may we persist in prayer without telling 
God what to do? 

After raising these questions, ask someone to 
read aloud Luke 18: 1-8. 

A second series of questions may then be 
brought together and explored. They deal with 
how we should pray. 

How does genuine Christian humility show it- 
self in prayer? 

What is the difference between prayer as a 
recital of our virtues and prayer as communion 
with God? 

In what way should we approach God in prayer 
so that he can get to us and reveal his will to us? 

The discussion of this lesson requires a con- 
siderable amount of thought. Appoint a panel 
of four persons who will do some reading and 
research in advance. May I suggest that the vari- 
ous members of this panel read a book on prayer. 
See “Recommended Resources” on page 17 for 
suggestions. 

In addition to reading the Scripture and the 
lesson materials, may I suggest that these persons 
interview certain leaders in the church, such as 
the chairman of the committee on spiritual life 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, the 
chairman of the commission on evangelism, the 
pastor, and others, with a view to discovering the 
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present pattern of prayer life in your church. 

Let this panel discuss three important ques- 
tions from those listed and conclude with their 
suggestions for a pattern of prayer for class 
members. In what ways could your group make 
prayer a real experience for members of your 
church? 

It may be well to have either this group or 
another committee close this experience with 
a period of worship and prayer. They might use 
some stories demonstrating the effective use of 
prayer in the lives of Christian adults. 


p From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The constant hammering of the heavy traffic 
was breaking the pavement, and the city superin- 
tendent of public works was inspecting it to dis- 
cover, if possible, the cause of the trouble. 

“It is engineered properly,” he said, “and seems 
to be according to specifications. But it looks as if 
they skimped it a little when they put the con- 
crete into the sand.” 

Many a prayer sounds all right, has good 
literary quality, and is offered in a tone of voice 
that suggests piety. But if it lacks the element 
of genuine humility, it lacks something necessary 
to make it real praying. 


’ People tell much about themselves when they 
pray. Both the Pharisee and the publican in this 
parable made incriminating confessions—the 
Pharisee with what he did not say, and the publi- 
can with what he did say. 

Some prayers consist only of petitions and 
never make a positive assertion of faith. Such a 
prayer is apt to indicate that the one who prays 
is inclined to be self-centered and is lacking in 
a spirit of penitence or gratitude. One is reminded 
of the prayer, ironically reported a generation or 
more ago, of an old man who settled himself at 
the dinner table, bowed his head, and prayed: 


Lord, bless me and my wife, 
My son John, and his wife, 
Us four, 

No more. Amen. 


+ William E. Sangster, the famous Wesleyan 
preacher of London, tells of watching the pigeons 
foraging on the streets of the city, under the 
wheels of trucks, taxis, and lorries. “They never 
seem to be in the least disturbed,” he said. “Dogs 
do not frighten them, and small boys hold no ter- 
rors for them. The trucks never hurt them and 
the taxis never put them in jeopardy. They know 
they have wings.” 
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The Christian, who lives by faith and knows 
how to pray, “has wings.” They can lift him out 
of any danger. 


This poor man cried, and the Lorp heard 
him, 
and saved him out of all his troubles 
(Psalms 34:6). 


‘ A young man who had been making a sincere 


effort to come into a satisfying spiritual experi- 


ence, had been in consultation with a minister. 
In the course of their visit some matters had been 
made plain, and the young man had made his 
consecration frankly and sincerely. “I have done 
my best, and I have been perfectly honest,” he 
said, as he arose to go. “From this point on, I will 
have to trust God.” 

Jesus came to teach us that trust. He taught 
us to think of God as “our Father.” Such a God 
can be trusted, and men ought to pray with that 
attitude. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for February 12. 


O, po not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men! Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks. 
—Phillips Brooks, “Going Up to Jerusalem,” 
Visions and Tasks. 





WHEN trust in God and love for men co-exist in 
any life, prayer for others inevitably follows. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Meaning of 
Prayer. Association Press. 





Only for these I pray, 
Pray with assurance strong; 
Light to discover the way, 
Power to follow it long. 
—Charlotte Perkins 
Prayers.” 


Gilman, From “Two 





Not glibly, but with broken speech, 
O God, my God, I pray to Thee; 
Enough if now I may beseech, 
Be merciful, O God, to me! 
—John T. McFarland, from “Be Merciful.” 





THE Pharisee felt no need of God. He only felt the 
need to propitiate God. The fear relationship drove 
him. The publican wanted God, needed God, and 
pleaded nothing save his own need. He brought 
love and longing. They are keys. Fear is a barrier. 
—Leslie D. Weatherhead, In Quest of a King- 
dom. Abingdon Press. 
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February 19: Life’s Greatest Choice 


a———The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 19:1-10. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It’s most appropriate that we should be study- 
ing the unit “A Christian’s Attitudes” and this 
particular topic, “Life’s Greatest Choice,” on the 
first Sunday in Lent. Lent is a season of prepara- 
tion, through self-denial and self-discipline, for 
renewing the mind and spirit to share in the glory 
of Easter. Easter is perhaps the most significant 
date in the Christian year. The greatest choice 
one can make is to decide to make his choices 
in terms of Easter. 

The Sunday nearest Washington’s birthday is 
called Brotherhood Sunday. You may want to 
relate the lesson to this live issue. What part does 
brotherhood have in “A Christian’s Attitudes”? 
God has made all men brothers, and when we 
pray to God, “Our Father,” we become spiritual 
brothers to all who use that prayer. What per- 
centage of Christian people choose, or show, 
brotherliness as a part of their attitude? 

The biblical materials include a number of in- 
stances of choices, but the primary material is the 
simple and marvelous story of the transforma- 
tion of Zacchaeus through the visit with Jesus. 
This represents one of Jesus’ greatest miracles. 

How like Zacchaeus many of us are! We seek 
security through material things and justify our 
business dealings by saying one must make a 
living. But how like Zacchaeus we are, disturbed 
and restless, isolated by our own interests and 
spiritually hungry. 

Study this story enough to make it live for 
yourself; then you will make it live for others. 
Your own principle of choosing will have more 
influence on the class than what you say. ' 

There are numerous resources: Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, the daily 
Bible readings, and The International Lesson 
Annual. See also “Recommended Resources” on 
page 17. There are a number of poems, some of 
which have been set to music, that might be read 
or sung as a part of your opening devotional, such 
as “I Walked Today Where Jesus Walked,” or 
“I Met My Master Face to Face.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The problem of choice 
III. Life’s greatest choice 
IV. Be hospitable 

V. The time is now 


To BEGIN 


As suggested in “Preparing to Teach,” after 
you orient the class as to the unit, ““A Christian’s 
Attitudes,” and the lesson topic, “Life’s Greatest 
Choice,” you might point out that we are begin- 
ning the season of Lent and urge that we choose 
today to make this the most spiritually rewarding 
Lenten season that we have ever known. Urge 
the class to think positively about Lent. The self- 
denial is not simply negative; it is for the purpose 
of self-discipline and spiritual growth. 

After you point out that the scriptural back- 
ground is the story of Zacchaeus, you might ask 
the students to bear in mind two other stories 
in which material wealth and life are contrasted: 
the story of the rich young man (Luke 18:18-23), 
and the story of the rich farmer (Luke 12:16-21). 
Note that all three of these episodes involve the 
element of choice. You might emphasize the fact. 
that Jesus never forced any man’s choice. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson, dealing with the story of 
Jesus and Zacchaeus, is placed in Jericho. Jericho 
was a city of prominence. Note Weaver’s descrip- 
tion in Adult Student of some of the high lights in 
this city’s history. 

You may want to describe Jericho. Then help 
the class to picture Jesus, the Galilean, coming 
into such a city. No doubt the disciples were all 
but overwhelmed. Make Zacchaeus as real to the 
class as you can. He was a despised tax collector, 
scorned as a traitor by the community; but he was 
rich. Imagine the situation of his wife and chil- 
dren. He could buy his way but not into the hearts 
and good will of his fellow townspeople. 

In spite of all the material security his riches 
gave him, Zacchaeus was insecure. He was 
frustrated, lonely, and hungry for respect. Why 
do you suppose he was so eager to see Jesus? Was 
it because of idle curiosity, or because of what 
he had heard of the friendliness of Jesus? Why 
was Jesus so considerate of Zacchaeus? Do you 
suppose Jesus had heard anything about Zac- 
chaeus? The two met, and then occurred the 
miracle of transformation. Do you know of any 
instances of such miraculous transformations? 

What was involved in this transformation? 
Zacchaeus, who was lost, became found. He found 
a new attitude; he saw new possibilities. He 
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Artist: W. Holman Hunt 
“Pray that as Christ comes into our presence today he 
may be welcome into our hearts.” 


wanted to make amends for any wrongs done. 
Furthermore, he became generous and co-opera- 
tive and brotherly. 


II. The problem of choice 
Of all the problems we have, none is more 
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universal nor more persistent than the problem 
of choice. The choice of the attitude we take 
toward choosing is itself a problem. 

Every waking hour involves numerous choices. 
Some of them are big ones. How can we dis- 
tinguish between little and big choices? One way 
we distinguish is by their influence. Sometimes 
those choices that seem so minor and so unim- 
portant have great influence because of what they 
lead to in later life. 

Note Weaver’s discussion of the influence of 
choices on character. Disintegration does not 
take place overnight; nor do we build strong 
character in one day. Call attention to the daily 
reading for Wednesday, the hopes set forth in 
Deuteronomy, and the challenge to choose life. 


III. Life’s greatest choice 


Follow the mention of the daily Bible reading 
from Deuteronomy by calling attention to the 
memory selection. It represents the great chal- 
lenge set forth by Joshua. Is there any greater 
choice than the choice which Joshua made for 
himself and for his house? 

We live by faith, not by sight. Inevitably we 
give ourselves to something, and the most im- 
portant choice in life is the choice of a faith (we 
do not choose whether to have faith or not, but 
only what faith we will have) and of a cause to 
which we will give ourselves. The task of the 
church is to challenge men to choose the Christian 
faith and to give themselves to the cause of God. 

The Christian faith is a challenge to show moral 
and creative love as found in Jesus. If we choose 
such love, what does it mean for you and me? 
What implications does it have for brotherhood? 
It means essentially what it meant for Zacchaeus. 
Note Hazzard’s interpretation of this point. 

Love is generous. Zacchaeus gave half of what 
he had. Yet Jesus did not ask for any set amount. 
Usually people think that to give a tithe is to be 
generous. Does the tithe given to God acquit us 
of responsibility for the Christian use of the other 
nine tenths? Love makes real demands both as 
to how we earn and what we do with all we have. 

Love makes amends. Whenever we come to love 
anyone, we will seek to make amends for what- 
ever wrong we may have done to that person. 
Indeed, if ours is the moral and creative love of 
Christ, we will seek to make amends to all per- 
sons. There is no principle of exclusion to be 
found in the love of Jesus Christ. Inasmuch as 
we do, or fail to do, to or for others, we do unto 
Christ. 

In addition to love’s being generous and love’s 
making amends, love involves commitment; it 
is self-giving. Zacchaeus was generous. Zacchaeus 
was eager to make amends. What’s more, Zac- 
chaeus committed himself to the ideal. Note 
Weaver’s suggestion from the Clementine Homi- 
lies to the effect that Zacchaeus became Bishop 
of Caesarea. 
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IV. Be hospitable 


Another way of suggesting that we be hospit- 
able is to say that we ought to be sensitive, that 
we ought to be sympathetic. Lest we be actually 
scornful in our sympathy, though, we perhaps 
ought to develop what psychologists call “em- 
pathy.” We ought to become such that we could 
inspire confidence on the part of others, that they 
would feel that they would like to tell us their 
problems, that they would like to share with us 
the burdens of their hearts. 

Here is the place to emphasize the point of 
brotherhood. We ought to be hospitable, sensitive, 
to the needs of others. Refer to the recent lesson 
(January 29) on “God’s Concern for Sinners.” 
What would happen if there came to our church 
today persons who were ill-clothed and unkempt 
but who were in great need of the ministry of the 
church? Would they be welcome? Would we be 
sensitive or insensitive to their needs? Would we 
glory in the fact that Christ died for them, too? 

We ought to be hospitable or sensitive to the 
best. Frequently we are unable or unwilling to 
recognize “opportunities from God.” By our own 
choices we stick with the crowd rather than ad- 
venture with Christ. Zacchaeus, though, was 
sensitive to the highest and was eager to give 
himself to the best. 

One of the most interesting stories of the Resur- 
rection, the story of the walk to Emmaus, com- 
bines this hospitality to need and to the best. The 
disciples invited the stranger to stay with them 
because it was dangerous to travel in the night. 
They were concerned with the stranger’s safety, 
but likewise their hearts had thrilled in the 
presence of the ideal, which until then they had 
not fully realized was present. What influence 
did their hospitality and concern for the stranger 
have on their understanding of Christ? 





Jesus invited himself to dinner as a guest of 
Zacchaeus. There is a strong contrast between 
this visit and the visit of “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner” in the popular Broadway play. Jesus was 
there as a guest and inspired confidence and com- 
mitment. In the play the man who came to dinner 
became a dictator and a burden. 


V. The time is now 


Jesus said to Zacchaeus, “Make ] me 
down; for I must stay at your hou: , Paul 
urged his Corinthian readers to _---,....e that 


now is the accepted time. (This is the daily Bible 
reading for Friday.) There is never any better 
time than now, especially when we have waited 
this long. Note that Joshua told his people, 
“Choose this day.. .” 

Remind the class again that this is the first 
Sunday in Lent and that it is a good time to make 
choices in line with the discipline that leads 
through Gethsemane and beyond Calvary to 
Easter. If we reject that discipline, we may never 
know the joys of Easter. To refuse the cross is to 
forgo the crown! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was Jesus attracted to Zacchaeus? 

2. Why was Zacchaeus attracted to Jesus? 

3. When was Zacchaeus saved? . 

4. In what way was Zacchaeus transformed? 

5. List some of the important decisions of life 
—that is, in the life of every person. 

6. What do you actually think is the greatest 
choice in life? 


In CLOSING 


In this lesson we have been concerned with the 
topic, “Life’s Greatest Choice.” Our Scripture 
lesson has dealt with the story of Zacchaeus and 
his choice. He chose Jesus and all that that choice 





Obedience and Surrender 


God does not, indeed cannot, replenish our souls 
by pouring spiritual power into them as a gar- 
dener pours water out of a vessel into flower 
pots. The love of God is abundantly available for 
his children at all times, but only the receptive 
mind and heart can appropriate it. We have it in 
our power to spurn the love of God, but we can 
receive it and live in the strength which it alone 
supplies to mortal men. 

Even more than receptivity is involved here; 
surrender of our wills is necessary. Jesus himself 
could not escape from this condition of God’s 
love. “O my Father, . . . let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” (Mat- 
thew 26:39.) Obedience is a difficult word for 


Americans in the middle of this strange twentieth 
century. Surrender is a more difficult one... . 

There is no truth more necessary for this 
generation to learn than the inevitability of obedi- 
ence and surrender. We can obey God voluntarily 
and be rich in the possession of his favor. We can 
make the surrender of our wills freely and joy- 
ously and have that liberty which only God can 
give to free spirits. We can stiffen our necks and 
worship ourselves and live as if God didn’t exist 
until our personalities disintegrate and life is 
meaningless. It has become so for thousands on 
the earth. How desperately modern man needs to 
learn that he cannot live by bread alone. 

—From Christian Teaching in the Churches, by 
John Q. Schisler. Copyright, 1954, by Pierce and 
Washabaugh. Used by permission of Abingdon 
Press. 
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“Pray that as Christ comes into our presence today he 
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wanted to make amends for any wrongs done. 
Furthermore, he became generous and co-opera- 
tive and brotherly. 


II. The problem of choice 
Of all the problems we have, none is more 
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universal nor more persistent than the problem 
of choice. The choice of the attitude we take 
toward choosing is itself a problem. 

Every waking hour involves numerous choices. 
Some of them are big ones. How can we dis- 
tinguish between little and big choices? One way 
we distinguish is by their influence. Sometimes 
those choices that seem so minor and so unim- 
portant have great influence because of what they 
lead to in later life. 

Note Weaver’s discussion of the influence of 
choices on character. Disintegration does not 
take place overnight; nor do we build strong 
character in one day. Call attention to the daily 
reading for Wednesday, the hopes set forth in 
Deuteronomy, and the challenge to choose life. 


III. Life’s greatest choice 


Follow the mention of the daily Bible reading 
from Deuteronomy by calling attention to the 
memory selection. It represents the great chal- 
lenge set forth by Joshua. Is there any greater 
choice than the choice which Joshua made for 
himself and for his house? 

We live by faith, not by sight. Inevitably we 
give ourselves to something, and the most im- 
portant choice in life is the choice of a faith (we 
do not choose whether to have faith or not, but 
only what faith we will have) and of a cause to 
which we will give ourselves. The task of the 
church is to challenge men to choose the Christian 
faith and to give themselves to the cause of God. 

The Christian faith is a challenge to show moral 
and creative love as found in Jesus. If we choose 
such love, what does it mean for you and me? 
What implications does it have for brotherhood? 
It means essentially what it meant for Zacchaeus. 
Note Hazzard’s interpretation of this point. 

Love is generous. Zacchaeus gave half of what 
he had. Yet Jesus did not ask for any set amount. 
Usually people think that to give a tithe is to be 
generous. Does the tithe given to God acquit us 
of responsibility for the Christian use of the other 
nine tenths? Love makes real demands both as 
to how we earn and what we do with all we have. 

Love makes amends. Whenever we come to love 
anyone, we will seek to make amends for what- 
ever wrong we may have done to that person. 
Indeed, if ours is the moral and creative love of 
Christ, we will seek to make amends to all per- 
sons. There is no principle of exclusion to be 
found in the love of Jesus Christ. Inasmuch as 
we do, or fail to do, to or for others, we do unto 
Christ. 

In addition to love’s being generous and love’s 
making amends, love involves commitment; it 
is self-giving. Zacchaeus was generous. Zacchaeus 
was eager to make amends. What’s more, Zac- 
chaeus committed himself to the ideal. Note 


Weaver’s suggestion from the Clementine Homi- 
lies to the effect that Zacchaeus became Bishop 
of Caesarea. 
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IV. Be hospitable 


Another way of suggesting that we be hospit- 
able is to say that we ought to be sensitive, that 
we ought to be sympathetic. Lest we be actually 
scornful in our sympathy, though, we perhaps 
ought to develop what psychologists call ‘“em- 
pathy.” We ought to become such that we could 
inspire confidence on the part of others, that they 
would feel that they would like to tell us their 
problems, that they would like to share with us 
the burdens of their hearts. 

Here is the place to emphasize the point of 
brotherhood. We ought to be hospitable, sensitive, 
to the needs of others. Refer to the recent lesson 
(January 29) on “God’s Concern for Sinners.” 
What would happen if there came to our church 
today persons who were ill-clothed and unkempt 
but who were in great need of the ministry of the 
church? Would they be welcome? Would we be 
sensitive or insensitive to their needs? Would we 
glory in the fact that Christ died for them, too? 

We ought to be hospitable or sensitive to the 
best. Frequently we are unable or unwilling to 
recognize “opportunities from God.” By our own 
choices we stick with the crowd rather than ad- 
venture with Christ. Zacchaeus, though, was 
sensitive to the highest and was eager to give 
himself to the best. 

One of the most interesting stories of the Resur- 
rection, the story of the walk to Emmaus, com- 
bines this hospitality to need and to the best. The 
disciples invited the stranger to stay with them 
because it was dangerous to travel in the night. 
They were concerned with the stranger’s safety, 
but likewise their hearts had thrilled in the 
presence of the ideal, which until then they had 
not fully realized was present. What influence 
did their hospitality and concern for the stranger 
have on their understanding of Christ? 


Jesus invited himself to dinner as a guest of 
Zacchaeus. There is a strong contrast between 
this visit and the visit of “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner” in the popular Broadway play. Jesus was 
there as a guest and inspired confidence and com- 
mitment. In the play the man who came to dinner 
became a dictator and a burden. 


V. The time is now 


Jesus said to Zacchaeus, “Make haste and come 
down; for I must stay at your house today.” Paul 
urged his Corinthian readers to recognize that 
now is the accepted time. (This is the daily Bible 
reading for Friday.) There is never any better 
time than now, especially when we have waited 
this long. Note that Joshua told his people, 
“Choose this day...” 

Remind the class again that this is the first 
Sunday in Lent and that it is a good time to make 
choices in line with the discipline that leads 
through Gethsemane and beyond Calvary to 
Easter. If we reject that discipline, we may never 
know the joys of Easter. To refuse the cross is to 
forgo the crown! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was Jesus attracted to Zacchaeus? 

2. Why was Zacchaeus attracted to Jesus? 

3. When was Zacchaeus saved? 

4. In what way was Zacchaeus transformed? 

5. List some of the important decisions of life 
—that is, in the life of every person. 

6. What do you actually think is the greatest 
choice in life? 


In CLOSING 


In this lesson we have been concerned with the 
topic, “Life’s Greatest Choice.” Our Scripture 
lesson has dealt with the story of Zacchaeus and 
his choice. He chose Jesus and all that that choice 





Obedience and Surrender 


God does not, indeed cannot, replenish our souls 
by pouring spiritual power into them as a gar- 
dener pours water out of a vessel into flower 
pots. The love of God is abundantly available for 
his children at all times, but only the receptive 
mind and heart can appropriate it. We have it in 
our power to spurn the love of God, but we can 
receive it and live in the strength which it alone 
supplies to mortal men. 

Even more than receptivity is involved here; 
surrender of our wills is necessary. Jesus himself 
could not escape from this condition of God’s 
love. “O my Father, .. . let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” (Mat- 
thew 26:39.) Obedience is a difficult word for 


Americans in the middle of this strange twentieth 
century. Surrender is a more difficult one... . 

There is no truth more necessary for this 
generation to learn than the inevitability of obedi- 
ence and surrender. We can obey God voluntarily 
and be rich in the possession of his favor. We can 
make the surrender of our wills freely and joy- 
ously and have that liberty which only God can 
give to free spirits. We can stiffen our necks and 
worship ourselves and live as if God didn’t exist 
until our personalities disintegrate and life is 
meaningless. It has become so for thousands on 
the earth. How desperately modern man needs to 
learn that he cannot live by bread alone. 

—From Christian Teaching in the Churches, by 
John Q. Schisler. Copyright, 1954, by Pierce and 
Washabaugh. Used by permission of Abingdon 
Press. 
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meant. Many of us are akin to Zacchaeus. We may 
not have his wealth; we may not be scorned as 
he was. Still we may have his longings. Jesus is 
in our town today. It’s not necessary for us to 
climb up into a tree to see him. He stands at the 
doors of our hearts and knocks. It’s for us to open 
and invite him in. 

Next Sunday the topic of our lesson will be 
“Being True to Our Trust.” What finer choice 
than the determination to be true! 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for the story of Zacchaeus and that Christ is still 
walking the streets of the cities and the country 
lanes of the world. Pray that as he comes into our 
presence today he may be welcomed into our 
hearts and that we may make amends for wrongs 
done and live faithfully in the future. 


in Action 


p———The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


The outline for this lesson concerning the rela- 
tion of Jesus to Zacchaeus can be stated simply. 
It may be put thus: 

Observation 

Invitation 

Transformation 

Salvation 

The job of the group leader is more involved 
than just getting the members of the class to 
memorize these four words. It is the task of the 
leader to guide the group in establishing a per- 
sonal relationship to Christ and in deepening the 
vital religious experience which Christ imparts 
to them. 

This lesson portrays vividly the way Christ 
meets the deepest needs of persons when they 
establish a personal relationship with him. Here 
is the opportunity to win new persons to Christ. 
Here is the opportunity in class to deepen the 
spiritual experiences of some of the members. 

Let’s begin with one or two psychodramas that 
will confront members of the class with some of 
the deep spiritual needs of adults. In a psycho- 
drama a person acts out his own inner feelings of 
fear, frustration, and hatred. This is done extem- 
poraneously. There are no prepared scripts or 
predirected lines. . 

Suppose you have a man stand up before the 
group and say that he is an alcoholic, that he has 
tried every way possible to rid himself of the 
drink habit. He explains that this habit is begin- 
ning to undermine his health, that it will mean 
economic ruin if he continues it, that it may even 
mean the loss of his family but he seems power- 
less to stop it. He admits that when old friends 
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gather round and social pressure is put upon him, 
he gives in and begins drinking again. When his 
work becomes too much for him, he tries to find 
escape in alcohol. Let him end with the questions: 
What does Christ have to offer me? Can any 
Christian today help me? 

Divide the members of the class into small 
groups. Ask half of the groups to discuss this 
question, How does Christ help people who are 
in deep spiritual need? Explain that Zacchaeus 
was a man who had economic security but was a 
social outcast. He knew that he had deep spiritual 
need. He went to Jesus, and he received the help 
he needed. How may persons find this help 
through Christ today? 

Have a second person, this time a woman, act 
out before the group a feeling of fear and of 
foreboding about the future. She is afraid her own 
health will not hold up. She fears for her children, 
their welfare, and the way they will turn out. 
She does not know whether her husband will 
keep his job. She fears an atomic war. 

When she has finished, assign to the other small 
groups in the class the question, How does Christ 
help persons overcome fear and foreboding about 
the future? Let the persons read over the lesson 
and discuss the help that they may get from it. 
Ask them to formulate some answers from this 
discussion and the lesson materials. 

After about ten or twelve minutes ask the 
groups to reassemble and report their findings. 
Appoint one person to summarize the discussion 
of each group. 

In closing, the leader should extend an invita- 
tion to all persons who have not made a decision 
for Christ, asking them if they will seek to estab- 
lish that kind of relationship with him that he 
may be both guide and Savior of their lives. Con- 
clude this lesson with a prayer to deepen our 
personal faith in Christ, to quicken the power 
of his spirit in us so that persons who associate 
with Christians will feel the vitality of his way 
of life and will seek to follow him. 





p__From Literature and Life 


By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Zacchaeus probably had thought of himself as 
a rather successful person who had “arrived.” 
One meeting with Jesus compelled him to see 
himself as he really was. He immediately began a 
complete revision of all his life’s problems. 


+ “I never really realized how completely I was 
owned by my coal business until that preacher 
came to town. I first heard him at a luncheon club, 
and then I went to hear him at his church. He 
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gave me the idea that I was missing something 
very important. 

“T began trying to live a little more outside my 
business and paying more attention to religion. 
It was not that I had ever been a crook, but that 
I had been a dwarf. I had been so wrapped up in 
my monthly statements and my bank balances 
that my soul never had a chance to stretch. It 
took someone in whom there was the spirit of 
Jesus Christ to pry open the shell in which I lived 
and to usher me out into life.” 

Thus a modern Zacchaeus described his con- 
version. 


¢ “This town will never forget the visit of Billy 
Sunday thirty-five years ago. It made a real dif- 
ference in the lives of many of our citizens.” 

Preachers and laymen alike are judged in the 
long run by their influence in their neighborhood. 
It is not always with a spectacular deed that we 
exert the strongest influence. Often we are at our 
best when we think we are at our worst. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for February 19. 


ONcE to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 
or evil side. 
—James Russell Lowell, from “The Present 
Crisis.” 





CHRISTIANITY is not primarily a system of dogma 
to be believed. It is a way of life. It is the laying 
hold of Jesus’ two great commandments of love 
of God and man, with their implication of the 
sacredness of every human personality in the 
sight of God. 

—Lewis L. Dunnington, Handles of Power. 

Abingdon Press. 


February 26: Being True to Our Trust 


(World Service Sunday ) 


moa——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 19:11-26. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in the unit on “A Chris- 
tian’s Attitudes.” It seems appropriate to study 
this lesson on stewardship during Lent and on 
World Service Sunday. Not only should we look 
upon the world as our parish, following John 
Wesley, but as the richest nation in the world we 
have a responsibility to and for the world. 

The numerous resources include Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, the 
daily Bible readings, and I hope you have obtained 
and are using The International Lesson Annual. 
Be sure to read the articles on pages 1 and 5. 

As a part of your preparation, check on your 
own stewardship. A trust has been placed in you 
as teacher of the class. You have an opportunity 
and a responsibility to challenge and deepen the 
stewardship of the members of the class as well 
as your own. 


TEACHING OUTLINE ‘ 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The meaning of stewardship 
III. Life is a stewardship 
IV. Ours to use 
V. Exacting requirements of stewardship 
VI. Being true to our trust 


To BEGIN 


Begin by pointing out that this lesson on being 
true to our trust is the final one in the unit on 
“A Christian’s Attitudes.” You might even call 
attention to the other topics in the unit, especially 
the one for last Sunday, “Life’s Greatest Choice.” 
Once we have made our choice and committed 
ourselves, we should be true to our trust. (It 
could well be emphasized that to change one’s 
mind, even to change one’s commitment, provided 
it is for a commitment toward something higher 
and better, is not only not wrong, but is obliga- 
tory.) 

The lesson for today can be put in question 
form: Is a person Christian who is not a steward 
and does not recognize himself as such? Can one 
be Christian unless he is true to the trust placed 
in him? 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture and the daily Bible readings 
are teachings on stewardship of possessions and 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


of life. Weaver in Adult Student gives an interest- 
ing discussion about the source of this parable of 
the pounds. You may want to contrast it with the 
parable of the talents found in Matthew 25: 14-30. 


II. The meaning of stewardship 


The word “steward” originally meant “keeper 
of the pigs.” The steward is an overseer of some- 
thing of worth, but for someone else. The steward 
is a trustee; he is trusted by the owner. It may be 
of pigs, cattle, wealth, children, or of the owner’s 
own life. 


III. Life is a stewardship 


If the steward is an overseer or a trustee for 
someone else, then in what way is life a steward- 
ship? We are not our own. We belong to God. 


It is he that made us, and we are his; 
we are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture (Psalms 100:3). 


Another emphasis akin to this is found in Psalms 
24:1: 


The earth is the Lorn’s and the fulness 
thereof, 
the world and those who dwell therein. 

























This family demonstrates one way of being true to our trust. 


Persons are sometimes offended by the saying, 
“Life is a stewardship.” They think of themselves 
as self-made individuals, but no one is responsible 
for his own being. All of us came into the world 
without our own volition. We were not able to 
determine our heredity, nor can we know for sure 
just when our life will be over, nor do we know 
just what will be after it is over. Beyond our- 
selves, society owns us. We can be put in prison 
for attempted suicide. Beyond society, God owns 
us. We are stewards of life; life itself is a steward- 
ship. 

For Jesus, life is a stewardship in which God 
is the senior partner, and the senior partner is 
keenly interested in the success of the enterprise 
because of his love for the junior partner. 

Here’s a parable that you may wish to use: A 
wealthy man went away and left a contractor- 
friend the task of building a new house into 
which the rich man would move upon his return. 
The contractor realized great profit by charging 
the highest price for poor materials. He thought 
he could afford to take a trip himself when the 
rich man returned! When the rich man did re- 
turn, he and his wife decided to stay on in their 
old home; and as a reward for building the new 
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house, the builder himself was invited to live in 
it. He could not refuse to accept the keys, but as 
he took them, the contractor remembered that he 
had put refuse material into the house in which 
he would now be living. 

So it is with life. God gives us full freedom to 
choose the best materials or faulty materials, and 
‘we are the ones who have to live in the building. 
Here is the climax of our unit on “A Christian’s 
Attitudes”: life is a stewardship. 


IV. Ours to use 


If life is a stewardship, then life is ours to use 
and to enjoy. In the Catechism, the purpose of 
life is said to be “to glorify God, and fully to enjoy 
him forever.” 

Several years ago one of the Methodist study 
books was The Fine Art of Using, by Ralph Sock- 
man (50 cents; BD). All that we have has been 
given us or has been made possible to us by others. 
We have been entrusted with our heritage, and 
what a heritage it is! 

In his interpretation of the lesson in Wesley 
Quarterly, Hazzard points out that Jesus has left 
us as stewards of a new way of life, and he raises 
questions as to what we are to do with it. Hazzard 
suggests that we are stewards of the way of love, 
of our own abilities, and of our possessions. You 
may raise questions about these aspects of our 
stewardship. 

In what way are we stewards of the way of 
love? We are stewards of the gospel. Unless we 
keep it alive and transmit it, it may die with us, 
at least so far as we are concerned. Unless we use 
it, we will lose it. 

In what way are we stewards of our abilities? 
Here again, unless we use them, we lose them. 
How much ability do we have? In the parable 
persons were given differing amounts, and they 
were responsible only for those amounts. The 
negligent steward was condemned not because 
he had tried and failed, but because he hadn’t 
tried. Doubtless all the members of the class know 
the poem to the effect that when the Great Scorer 
comes to write against your name, it matters not 
whether you won or lost, but how you played the 
game. 

We are stewards of our possessions in two 
ways. We are stewards as to the way we have 
acquired them. Indeed our own ability to make 
money is an endowment for which we are not re- 
sponsible, and the situation in society whereby 
we may increase our wealth is not of our mak- 
ing. We are stewards over the lives of others who 
may work for us and with us as we make money. 

Likewise, we are stewards over the way we 
use our money. Can a person take care of his 
Stewardship simply by giving a tenth of his in- 
come? Not if he is a Christian. He is a steward 
of all he possesses, and so is responsible to God 
for all his expenditures. 











We Study Stewardship 


This month throughout the literature of 
Methodism there is a special emphasis on 
stewardship and tithing. 

This issue of ApuLT TEACHER has placed 
special stress on stewardship. Every article 
in the magazine section deals with some 
facet of stewardship. The International Les- 
son Series deals with this emphasis on Feb- 
ruary 26. Stewardship also has a prominent 
place in the Adult Fellowship Series unit 
this month. 











V. Exacting requirements of stewardship 


It’s not only possible, it’s definite that abilities 
do differ. Life callings differ. You may relate this 
point to the current emphasis on Christian voca- 
tions. Our responsibilities are in keeping with 
our gifts, as is stressed in Ephesians 4. What at- 
tention is given to the matter of Christian voca- 
tions in your church? 

You may want to emphasize the rigid require- 
ments which seem to be evident in the daily 
Bible readings. In the reading for Monday, Jesus 
commends prudence, the prudence of those who 
deal in the things of this world. He urges us so 
to use unrighteous mammon that when it fails 
we may be received into the eternal habitations. 
The reading for Tuesday emphasizes single- 
minded discipleship. One is to choose as to whether 
he will serve God or mammon. He cannot serve 
both. Wednesday’s reading describes the seduc- 
tive danger of riches. 

The reading for Thursday is a strong warning 
from Amos regarding social justice. It stresses 
our stewardship of justice and of influence for 
good. Note the reading for Friday from Ecclesi- 
astes, with its emphasis upon true wealth. What 
would members of your class think of such ideas? 

For Saturday the reading is a part of that used 
in connection with the lesson on gratitude. Jesus 
gave a severe warning that we should take heed 
to ourselves. And for Sunday the lesson is the 
parable of the pounds. There was a demand from 
each according to his ability. Note especially the 
emphasis in the memory selection. Call attention 
to the phrase “very little’; it’s not until we are 
true to the small trust that we prove ourselves 
worthy of the larger. And if we are unfaithful in 
the smallest, the chances are we may not be 
worthy of the greatest. The first requirement of 
a steward is that he be diligently faithful. 


VI. Being true to our trust 


Note Weaver’s discussion of “Are You Invest- 
ing Your Talents?” and “The Courageous Life.” 
Courageous living involves the investment of 
talents. Who is the one who is true to his trust? 
He is the one who through faith ventures with 
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Christ and for him. He is the one about whom 
Jesus said, “Well done.” 

“I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me.” What would be the difference if we 
were true to our trust? For example, if we were 
true to the vows we took when we joined the 
church? to the vows we made when we were 
married? to the trust which society places in us? 
to the trust which we place in each other? 

How different would our community be if per- 
sons were to invest their talents courageously and 
co-operatively? if elected officials were true to 
their trust? What difference would it make if 
we were to be stewards in gaining and in using 
wealth? What difference would it make if we 
were to consider ourselves stewards of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, that is, of the way of love? 

It’s hard to say just what differences would 
be wrought. Surely there would be some differ- 
ences. Whether or not we would live long enough 
to know them or to enjoy them, we would at least 
leave our heritage richer than we found it, and 
we would be prepared to hear the commending 
“Well done, good servant” pronounced on us by 
the Judge of all men. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What trust is placed in us as Christians? 
as church members? as citizens of the United 
States? as parents? as bankers? as teachers? or 
as workers in whatever we may do? 

2. Was the negligent steward giving a true 
picture of his master, or was he trying to justify 
himself? 

3. What is the difference between equality of 
ability and equality of opportunity to develop 
our abilities? For which of these does man have 
responsibility? 

4. Can you cite instances that illustrate the 
truth of the “very little” in the memory selec- 
tion? 


In CLOSING 


As you close this lesson, you close also this 
unit on “A Christian’s Attitudes.” According to 
what we have studied, a Christian’s attitude in- 
volves concern for others, gratitude, humble and 
persistent praying, choice of the highest, and 
faithfulness. You may want to suggest some other 
things involved in a Christian’s attitudes, but if 
we maintain these attitudes, we will do well. 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit in which we 
will study about Jesus as “The Lord of Life.” 
We will go with him into Jerusalem, into the 
upper room, into the garden, and onto the cross. 
To refuse to make such a journey with him is to 
forgo the victory of Easter. 

You may close with a prayer in which you 
thank God for the heritage of Christianity and 
for the opportunity of having a part in extending 
the good news. Pray that we may be true to 
our trust. 
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p—_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Is life a possession or an investment? This is the 
basic issue to be discussed this morning. If persons 
believe it is a possession, then they will behave 
in certain ways. If they believe that life is simply 
entrusted to them in the form of time, talents, and 
the ability to grow, then they will use these factors 
to make the most of life. 

Why not ask that question of the members of 
your group as they come to class Sunday morn- 
ing? Let them assemble in small groups of five 
or six and seek to dig out the answer by reading 
the Scripture, Luke 19:11-26, and the lesson ma- 
terials. Let them come to some kind of conclusion. 
When they have reassembled, you may want to 
discuss this question: What would be the differ- 
ence in the way you use your talents if you view 
life as a trust or as a possession? 

As an introduction to the next question, ask 
four members of the group to role play the fol- 
lowing situation: 

It is Sunday-morning breakfast. Father, mother, 
brother, and sister are eating. Father reminds the 
family that it is time to make next year’s pledge 
to the church. Have these four persons discuss 
this for about three minutes—two on the basis of 
the attitude that life is a trust and two on the basis 
that it is a possession. 

Turning to the class, ask them to reflect on the 
basis by which they decide their pledges to the 
church budget. 

Today we are called upon to demonstrate our 
sense of trusteeship in terms of larger social 
dimensions—in the community, in the nation, and 
in the world. We face choices that will be affected 
by our sense of trusteeship. How will we manage 
great public enterprises if we have a sense of 
stewardship? A sense of possessiveness? 

After World War II certain colonial peoples 
were mandated to the United Nations. This world 
body has a trusteeship over them. How have 
these people fared under the management of the 
UN? How does Christian stewardship apply to un- 
derprivileged peoples who are subjects of these 
territories? The answers to these questions may 
require writing to the UN for materials concerning 
these mandated territories. 

When the Rockefeller Foundation built Radio 
City this structure was deeded to Columbia Uni- 
versity, to be given them at the end of one hundred 
years. Was this action a modern example of the 
fulfillment of the teaching of the parable of the 
pound, or was it not? 
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From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ In a certain city there lived a woman who be- 
lieved very firmly that “Jesus is coming soon.” 
She prepared a room for his use when he ap- 
peared in her town. Every morning she cleaned it 
with meticulous care. To all appeals for help with 
Community Chest, Red Cross, and similar agencies 
she turned a deaf ear, saying, “I must be ready if 
my Lord comes today.” 

Like the condemned steward in the parable, 
she kept the room unused and became, herself, 
useless in the community. 


+ A department manager in a business establish- 
ment had been a consistent tither through many 
years. “I have said many times that I knew how to 
invest a lot more money for the Lord than has 
ever come into my possession. I have never had a 
big income, but I faithfully tithed my modest 
salary.” 


+ On the wall of a bishop’s study hung a framed 
postal card bearing a simple word of appreciation. 

“It is the only compliment my father ever paid 
me,” he explained to a friend. “He had the idea 
that if he praised his boys it would make them 
vain and that it was his duty to keep them hum- 
ble.” 

Contrast that father with Job, the Old Testa- 
ment hero, to whom it was said, “Your words have 
upheld him who was stumbling” (4:4). 

The severe man can be a very depressing friend 
even when he has the very best of intentions. 


* “Ours is a world where God in his Son met 
death, on an enterprise which exacted from him 
blood and sweat and tears. We are not likely to 





Lessons for March 


“The Lord of Life” is the unit we will study 
during next month. These lessons have 
Lenten themes and lead up to the observance 
of Easter on April 1. 

The weekly topics are: 


March 4: Christ Confronts the Modern 
World 

March 11: Jesus Interprets History 

March 18: The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 

March 25: The Meaning of Christ’s Suffering 


The magazine section will carry an article 
by Everett Tilson on the meaning of the cross 
for each of us. 











carry it off without ever straining a muscle or 
losing a pulse beat.” (Paul Sherer in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 8. Abingdon Press. 1953.) 


& She was a humble little woman who had always 
been under the necessity of scrimping and saving. 
She dressed plainly, but her radiant face made 
you forget that. Then a serious illness made it im- 
possible for her to continue as a teacher in the 
church school. Unable to walk except with great 
difficulty, she arranged to have a chair placed in 
the foyer and from that vantage point she greeted 
all comers with her smile. 

“I can’t do much in my condition,” she told her 
pastor, “but I can make sure everyone who comes 
to church gets a smile.” 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for February 26 


You are writing a Gospel, 
A chapter each day, 
By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say. 


Men read what you write, 
Whether faithless or true; 
Say, what is the Gospel 
According to you? 
—Paul Gilbert, “Your Own Version.” 





CHRISTIAN stewardship has been thought of in 

terms of the giving of money. It must come to be 

thought of in terms of the dedication of life. 
—Ernest Fremont Tittle. 





I BELIEVE that poverty can be put to good uses 
and that a man can be true and noble in poverty. 
... 1 believe the world has got to learn how to be 
holy with wealth and influence and power, ... in 
royalty that shall be more than a match for wealth 
and subdue it to holy uses. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 





I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all, the foe, the friendless; 

I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Walter. 
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UNIT IV: THE CHURCH IS MINE 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 


in Action 











By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “The Layman in the Protestant 
Church” is the first in a series of eight lessons 
on the general theme, “The Church Is Mine.” The 
purpose of this series is to help laymen and lay- 
women to have a better understanding of the 
church and of their role in it. These lessons will 
have a message for you as a teacher and for the 
members of your class regarding all of your rela- 
tionships in and through the church. 

Be sure to study the material in Adult Student. 
The articles on pages 5 and 7 of this magazine will 
also be helpful. See page 36 for other resources. 

Read Acts 4:13; 16:13-15 and other portions of 
the New Testament that show the important role 
played by laymen and laywomen in the first-cen- 
tury Christian church. 

It is important for the teacher of this lesson to 
have a clear understanding of the fundamental 
principles of Protestantism that distinguish it 
from Catholicism. Perhaps your pastor has a copy, 
or you may order What’s the Difference in Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic Beliefs? by Arthur 
G. Reynolds (25 cents) from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

Take time to discuss with your pastor the essen- 
tial differences between Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism, particularly as they affect the layman 
in his religious faith and church life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The importance of the church 
II. The layman in the Roman Catholic Church 





Mr. WIL is administrative secretary of the Board of 
World Peace of The Methodist Church. 
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February 5: The Layman 
in the Protestant Church 


III. The layman in the Protestant church 
IV. A summary of essential differences 
V. A foundation for democracy 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to describe to the class the 
series as well as the particular topic of this lesson. 
A knowledge of the subjects to be considered in 
future weeks will enable the members to get a 
sense of perspective on the relation of today’s ma- 
terial to what lies ahead. 

The interest of people is always higher if they 
can see the importance of what they are studying 
to their everyday lives. As leader, you can point 
out several ways in which today’s topic will deal 
with questions that are timely and related to real 
concerns of your class members. You may also 
ask them to explain their own ideas of the im- 
portance of the church as compared with other 
institutions. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The importance of the church 


No doubt you will want to take a few moments 
to summarize the main ideas expressed by the 
class members as to the church’s importance and 
to add a few that were overlooked. The fact that 
the church is unique and different from any other 
social organization may not be realized by some. 
Its historic function of maintaining a state of ten- 
sion between an imperfect society and the high 
demands of the Christian gospel might well be 
stressed. 


II. The layman in the Roman Catholic Church 


Recently Cardinal Stritch of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Chicago addressed an audience in 
South America and stated that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country had grown to the point 
where the United States could no longer be con- 
sidered a Protestant country. This statement may 
not come as a surprise to many Protestants, but 
it does emphasize the need for us to know more 
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than we do about our Roman Catholic brethren 
and their church. 

The Roman Catholic layman has no freedom to 
interpret the Bible for himself. He must accept 
the interpretation furnished by the priest as the 
representative of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The priest in turn must respect the views officially 
expressed by those higher in the hierarchy. It is 
not surprising that in countries where Protes- 
tantism is weak, the Roman Catholic Church does 
not encourage the use of the Bible by its members. 

The priest, representing the hierarchy of the 
Roman Church, is also the final authority on 
dogma. No member may question any doctrines 
officially proclaimed by the pope. 

God, as proclaimed by the Roman Catholic 
Church, is not a part of the universe, and the lay- 
man is not supposed to approach him except 
through the repetition of formal prayers. Sim- 
ilarly, members are not regarded as being able to 
go directly to God for forgiveness. Instead, they 
must go to the priest who, as intermediary, hears 
their confessions and grants forgiveness. 

Note that this means that if a person finds it 
possible to accept the full authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he may find it easier to have 
a sense of assurance regarding his relationship 
with God than does a Protestant who must estab- 
lish for himself a personal relationship with God. 

However, you may want to point out to the 
class that the idea behind the confessional has 
validity. All of us need to seek forgiveness for our 
sins, and also we need to have a sense of being 
forgiven by God. This is essential if we are to 
escape a feeling of guilt and despair that can hold 
us back from the new life to which Christ calls 
us. Many Protestants, when déeply troubled, go 
to their pastor for counsel and receive help in 
seeking forgiveness from God. 

The Roman Catholic Church selects and ordains 
its priests on the assumption that they constitute 
a different order in the eyes of God and the 
church. They must meet certain standards that 
are not required of the laymen. The administration 
and direction of the church are completely in the 
hands of the priests, with the line of authority 
running from the top down. This means that the 
philosophy of church government is dictatorial 
and not democratic. 

The responsibility of the Roman Catholic lay- 
man is to support the priest and help as called on 
in the work of the church. There are some very 
active lay organizations in Catholicism, sueh as 
the Knights of Columbus and the Holy Name 
Society. One purpose of the latter group is to dis- 
courage profanity. 


III. The layman in the Protestant church 


You may wish to ask the class members to 
explain their own understanding of the expression 
that in Protestantism “every man is his own 
priest.” It is not an easy matter for the layman 
to be his own priest for it means he is a free agent 





in his approach to God. He has a heavy respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of a personal relation- 
ship to his Creator. 

In The Methodist Church we have an interest- 
ing example of representative democracy in 
church organization. There is a fine balance of 
local self-government with centralization, of free- 
dom with responsible authority. On the basis of 
your experience and that of your class, see if the 
class can list some of the points in local church 
organization which bear out these statements. 

How does your church look at the minister? 
As an employee to do the work, or as a leader who 
inspires and encourages and enlists others even 
as he puts himself wholeheartedly into the work? 
The trend in Methodism, and in Protestantism 
generally, is in the latter direction. More respon- 
sibility is being assumed steadily by laymen in the 
councils of the churches, all the way up to the 
World Council of Churches. This is not only true 
regarding laymen in the narrow sense, but also 
in the broader sense which includes women and 
youth. 

The layman’s participation in the Protestant 
churches is completely voluntary. The church does 
not threaten him with any penalties for failure 
to attend church or to be a loyal and active mem- 
ber. He can be dropped from the membership rolls 
if inactive, but this does not carry with it any 
specified spiritual punishment. 

The layman is expected to live just as holy a life 
as the minister. Lay persons are expected to read 
the Bible and arrive at their own conclusions, with 
help from the pastor and the church school. In 
most major denominations, they may decide for 
themselves the exact theological beliefs they will 
accept. 


IV. A summary of essential differences 


It may be helpful to the class for you to sum- 
marize quickly the major differences between the 
layman’s place in Catholicism and in Protestant- 
ism. 

First, the Roman Catholic establishes and main- 
tains his relation to God through the church with 
the priest acting as intermediary. The Protestant 
must establish and maintain his own personal 
relationship directly with God, the church helping 
through its ministry of preaching, teaching, and 
worship. 

Second, the Roman Catholic must accept the 
teaching of his church on all matters involving the 
Bible and doctrine. The Protestant is free to study 





Order Early 


Church-school literature for the April-June 
quarter that is ordered by February 15 will be 
received in time for planning sessions in March. 
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the Bible and to reach his own conclusions as to 
his beliefs, the church offering assistance but 
not dictating the outcome. 

The Roman Catholic Church sets the priesthood 
aside as a special order that is required to meet 
certain standards not expected of the laity. The 
Protestant layman is as obligated to God to live a 
holy life as is the minister. 

Finally, the control and administration of the 
property and program of the Roman Catholic 
Church is completely in the hands of the priest- 
hood. Protestant laymen, and certainly Method- 
ists, have an equal responsibility with the minister 
for the management of church property and the 
development and execution of church programs. 


V. A foundation for democracy 


We hear frequently the remark that if de- 
mocracy were to go down before a rising wave of 
totalitarianism, the Christian religion would be 
doomed. The implication of this seems to be that 
our religion is dependent on democracy. This is a 
false and, in some ways, a dangerous assumption. 
Democracy is dependent on our religion. 

Democracy’s very foundations are in the teach- 
ings of our Judeo-Christian heritage. The rise of 
Protestantism helped to shape political institutions 
which granted men freedom, which provided for 
the people to govern themselves, and which 
stressed the importance of the individual person. 
It would be more accurate to say that the con- 
tinuance of democracy and its extension to other 
lands depends on our faithfulness to our religious 
heritage and our consistent example and constant 
witness to other peoples. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it important for Protestant laymen 
to know more about the Roman Catholic Church 
and ways in which it differs from Protestantism? 

2. Since the Protestant layman has much 
greater freedom than the Catholic layman, what 
responsibilities do you think go along with the 
greater freedom? 

3. Do you think that your church members 
have a good understanding of their relation to 
your minister and of his place of leadership in 
the church? 





For Further Reading* 


The Church We Love, by Wilbur LaRoe. 
Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Stewardship in Methodism, by Boyd M. Mc- 
Keown. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

Better Leaders for Your Church, by Weldon 
Crossland. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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4. In what ways do you think the laymen of 
your church could assume more responsibility for 
the program and administrative work of the 
church? 

5. Do you believe that there is a relationship 
between Protestantism and democracy? If so, 
what is it? 


In CLOSING 


It is well to lift up again a few of the most 
important points in the lesson and to remind the 
class of the ways in which these points have im- 
portance for them and your local church. Em- 
phasize the need for Protestant laymen to know 
more about their church, what it stands for, and 
their place in it. The Christian is called to be a 
responsible churchman as part of his commitment 
to Christ. 


p———The Group 


in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—If the group process is to be used, 
there should be a good reason for such use. The 
theme of this unit lends itself to group procedures. 
Its purpose is to help persons discover that the 
church really belongs to them—that they are the 
church. This discovery can be done completely 
only as each person does something toward that 
discovery. Therefore, the objective of the group 
process should be to involve each member in the 
search. 

General preparation.—Some groups will have 
a leader for the entire unit. If you are that leader, 
take an over-all view of the unit. Read “The 
Leader in Action” and the material in Adult Stu- 
dent, including the suggested Scripture references. 
The books listed on this page will be valuable as 
resource reading. 

Some groups will have a different leader for 
each Sunday. Each leader should make sure he 
knows what has been done the week before and 
seek to see his session in relation to the others in 
the unit. 

Some groups use the committee plan. Members 
of the planning committee for each session should 
survey the material for the entire unit to see how 
their assignment relates to the other sessions in the 
study. 

Preparation for session 1—The leader or com- 
mittee responsible for this session, after reading 
the material in Adult Student and the suggested 





Mr. Tower is associate secretary and director of pro- 
gram and production of The Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church. 
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“The Protestant is free to study the Bible and to reach his own conclusions .. . the church offering assistance 


but not dictating the outcome.” 


references, needs to decide on the main emphasis. 
Is it to help each person see the unique privilege 
of being a Protestant layman? Is it to discover 
the special responsibility that this privilege places 
upon them as laymen? The answer to these ques- 
tions will help determine the direction of your 
group procedure. 

One way to get the group involved in facing this 
whole area of discovery would be: Early in the 
week ask someone to study all the references to 
the church in the Book of the Acts and Paul’s 
Letters and to be ready to report briefly on the 
place laymen held in the New Testament church. 
Ask three other persons to talk with Catholic 
neighbors or friends to discover what they do in 
their church, what they feel their responsibility 
as laymen to be. . 

To begin.—Introduce the session with the report 
on laymen in the New Testament church. Follow 
this with a brief discussion during which it should 
become clear that in the beginning the church was 
a lay movement. 

How to proceed.—While this discussion is still 
active, indicate that certain persons have inter- 
viewed Catholic friends and will report on what 
they discovered about the Catholic layman’s rela- 
tion to his church. Ask for these reports to be 


given briefly. The leader or the committee chair- 
man should be prepared to summarize these pres- 
entations and to make any points that the re- 
porters have overlooked. (See Slutz, in Adult 
Student.) 

At this point ask the question, What is the place 
of the layman in Protestant churches? This ques- 
tion may be answered more vividly and quickly 
if a number of persons in the group have been 
alerted to be ready to give brief testimony on what 
the church means to them. 

In closing.—The leader or chairman will need 
to be ready to summarize and bring out any im- 
portant points not suggested by the group. 

Between sessions.—Suggest to members of the 
group that they continue their search during the 
week by asking a number of their friends and 
associates what they feel should be the place of 
laymen in the church. Should laymen have more 
responsibility for the church than the minister 
has? 

The session next Sunday carries on directly 
from today. What is the place of laymen in today’s 
church? Ask the group to be thinking about vari- 
ous ways in which laymen serve in their own 
church. 
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February 12: Laymen in the Church 
of Today 


p__The Leader in Action 


By HERMAN WILL, JR. 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “Laymen in the Church of To- 
day” is the second in the unit of eight lessons 
entitled “The Church Is Mine.” This week we 
move from a study of the place of the Protestant 
layman in the church to a consideration of the 
organized activities of laymen in Methodism. By 
so doing, we shall get important background ma- 
terial for the other sessions in this unit. 

In addition to reading Adult Student, you will 
want to obtain special resources dealing with the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, Methodist Men, and young- 
adult groups. You should be able to obtain most 
of the following material from the leaders of your 
local groups: the constitution and yearbook of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, M.Y.F. 
Handbook, the charter and related material on 
Metnodist Men, and pamphlets on young-adult 
work in the church. 

If you prefer, you can order material on the 
W.S.C.S. from the Literature Department, 7820 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio; on Methodist 
Men from the Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; and on the M.Y.F. and 
young-adult work from the Board of Education, 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

It may be well to confer with a local leader from 
each of these groups. In this way you can get the 
answers to specific questions about purpose, or- 
ganization, program, and activities of each. If you 
wish, you may invite an officer or representative of 
each of these four groups to speak for four or five 
minutes and give directly the information you 
want your class to receive. 

Find an opportunity to talk with the church- 
school superintendent about the needs of the 
church school, especially for officers and teachers 
who are qualified and who will attend faithfully 
to their responsibilities. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A broader view of laymen 

II. The Methodist women’s program 
III. The M.Y.F.—our youth fellowship 
IV. Young adults—emerging leaders 
V. Methodist Men 
VI. Wanted—laymen for service 
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To BEGIN 


Why not see what answer the members of the 
class give to the question, Who are the laymen 
(or lay members) of The Methodist Church? Does 
your class appreciate that the church as a whole 
is more important than any particular organiza- 
tion within it? These two points are good ones 
to warm the group up to the subject and get them 
started on it. At the very outset it will be helpful 
to encourage everyone in the class to look with 
interest and respect at the efforts of groups in the 
local church other than their own. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. A broader view of laymen 


For a long time we have needed a new defini- 
tion of the word laymen. It has been all too gen- 
erally assumed that the minister and the lay men 
should run the church while the women, youth, 
and even young adults carry on separate activities. 
In a sense, this implies that official church respon- 
sibilities were reserved for the men, and at times 
it has led to more separation and less co-operation 
among the respective groups than were desirable. 
Nor can the church be truly democratic unless all 
of its constituent groups are properly represented 
on its official board and important committees. 

A recognition of the fact that women, youth, and 
young adults should be regarded as part of the 
laymen of the church and treated accordingly al- 
most surely leads to increased activity and a more 
thoroughly planned and co-ordinated program. It 
will be found that there are activities that can be 
done together much better than they can be done 
separately. 

Do you agree that another positive benefit in a 
broader definition of layman would be increased 
understanding and better relations among the 
various groups? What would have to be done in 
your church to achieve this? 


II. The Methodist women’s program 


Methodist women have the most highly organ- 
ized and efficient program of any group in Meth- 
odism. The Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
raises huge sums for its nation-wide and world- 
wide program of missions, education, service, and 
action. It also has a thorough program of study 
and worship for its own members. Consequently, 
members of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service are frequently among the best informed 
persons on national problems and international 
affairs. 

You may wish to ask the class members if they 
can enumerate some of the many ways in which 
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the Woman’s Society of Christian Service serves 
the local church. This would include serving 
church dinners, assisting with the youth program, 
maintaining the kitchen facilities, and contributing 
to the church budget (or building fund). 

Why has the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service developed such an extensive program of 
its own, adding its own missionary efforts to those 
of the whole church, and in other ways maintain- 
ing similar programs? There may well be 
several answers to this question, but one is the 
church’s failure to recognize women as entitled 
to full and equal participation in its work and 
leadership. While this situation is being steadily 
improved, women are still denied full ordination 
as ministerial members in the annual conferences. 
They are also badly underrepresented on many 
official boards, at many annual conferences, and at 
all jurisdictional and general conferences. What 
about your official board? 


III. The M.Y.F.—our youth fellowship 


Your class will probably agree that the church 
today pays more attention to its program for youth 
than it did formerly. Why is this so? 

At least two reasons are immediately apparent. 
First, the rate of juvenile delinquency has risen 
sharply, much faster than the population growth. 
Second, the sharp increase in the birth rate, dur- 
ing and since World War II, now poses many prob- 
lems for youth-serving agencies because of the 
unprecedented number of teen-agers. 

Another reason not so generally recognized is 
the fact that our church is now producing adults 
who have better training and more experience in 
working with youth. 

Since youth are the “growing edge” of the 
church as well as of the general population, they 
represent a very important field for the ministry 
of the church. This ministry should involve not 
only an outreach to unchurched young people, but 
the enlistment of youth’s energy and enthusiasm 
in the work of the local church. A special effort is 
needed to hold older youth (eighteen to twenty- 
three years of age) who frequently drift away 
from the church after graduation from high school. 

The fact that the youth of Methodism contribute 
more than a half million dollars annually to the 
Methodist Youth Fund (the youth equivalent of 
World Service) should not be overlooked. Among 
the publications which serve the youth of Meth- 
odism are Studies in Christian Living (senior les- 
son materials), Classmate (story paper), Rownd- 
table (program materials), Christian Action 

(older-youth studies) , Concern (news magazine), 
and Power (a quarterly with daily devotions). 

Our youth are asking for more and greater op- 
portunities to serve. Let us not disappoint them. 


IV. Young adults—emerging leaders 


The young adults of our church, single and 
married, aged twenty-four to thirty-five, are in 








many ways the backbone of the church. Although 
they seldom hold top positions of leadership, they 
serve in many places of responsibility and do a 
tremendous amount of the work of the church. 
They serve on committees, teach church-school 
classes, act as counselors for youth groups, sing in 
choirs, and perform many other necessary tasks. 

If single, young adults are interested in the 
possibility of marriage and in their personal voca- 
tional opportunities. If married, they are inter- 


‘ ested in their children, in the many aspects of 


family life, and in their vocational achievements. 

Generally speaking, young adults have limited 
financial resources but are—or can become—regu- 
lar contributors to, and consistent supporters of, 
the local-church program. They are usually open- 
minded, active, and interested in matters of reli- 
gious faith and social problems. 

Very often this group which does so much of 
the work of the church is not adequately repre- 
sented on the official board and other important 
church committees. The willingness of young 
adults to consider new ways of tackling problems 
and their refusal to be discouraged by the work 
involved are two qualities the church needs in its 
leadership. 

How important are young adults to your local 
church? Are their talents, energy, and interests 
being fully utilized? Have they been accorded 
places of leadership corresponding to their im- 
portance to the church? 


V. Methodist Men 


Through the work of the General Board of 
Lay Activities and hundreds of conference and 
district lay leaders, thousands of men’s groups 
have been newly organized, most of them under 
the recommended name of “Methodist Men.” 
Among the emphases which they have encouraged 
are stewardship, every member canvasses, fellow- 
ship among men, study and discussion, regular 
church attendance, and evangelism. 

The publication which serves the leaders of 
these groups is known as The Methodist Layman. 

One Sunday each year is designated as Lay- 
men’s Day. On this occasion, laymen usually con- 
duct the Sunday-worship service and one or more 
talk on subjects of interest and concern to Chris- 
tian laymen. Is this Sunday observed in your 
church? 


VI. Wanted—laymen for service 


There are many tasks which must be performed 
by laymen if they are to be done at all. There are 
others which laymen should properly do and not 
leave to the minister. 

The budget must be raised through pledges and 
regular giving. Every member should be can- 
vassed and invited to contribute. Prospective 
members need to be visited and urged to make a 
prayerful commitment to join the Christian fel- 
lowship of the church. New members should be 
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Laymen in the church include all age groups. 


given an explanation of the church’s financial 
program and invited to pledge. 

Stewardship is more than just a matter of 
money. Laymen can challenge fellow laymen to 
give a larger portion of their time and energy as 
well as their money to the work of the church. 

The needs of the church school are many: 
officers, teachers, counselors for youth groups, 
workers with intermediates. Greater recognition 
should be accorded these and other local workers 
whose work is often unknown to the congrega- 
tion. 

Methodist colleges and universities need in- 
creased support in these days of high costs. The 
General Conference of 1952 suggested that local 
churches should strive to give fifty cents per year 
per member to the support of the Methodist edu- 
cational institutions serving their territory. This 
is a very reasonable goal which only a few 
churches are now achieving. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways can youth be given a larger 
place in the life of your church? 

2. How can women be given positions of church 
leadership where they are now not on equal foot- 
ing with men? 
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3. Are there additional responsibilities of 
church life which the young adults of your 
church could assume? 

4. What are some projects in which the men 
and women of your church could co-operate, be- 
yond what they may now be doing together? 

5. How might we give proper recognition to 
official leaders and workers in your church who 
are now known to only a few? 

6. What values would there be in a special 
effort designed to inform every church member 
and constituent about the church school, its fa- 
cilities, its needs, and its contribution? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to use this opportunity to re- 
mind the class of the needs of the church and 
to urge them to think seriously about their own 
responsibility. Some may wish to learn more 
about certain organizations of the church with a 
view to participating in their activities or assisting 
in some way. Encourage the members of the class 
to recall the lesson of the day if they are asked 
to serve the church program in some capacity. 

Remind the class members to read what Slutz 
says in Adult Student on “The Layman as a 
Learner.” 
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By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—Last week the group came to see 
the privilege and responsibility of membership in 
Protestant churches. The purpose of the group 
thinking this week is to help persons discover 
how this responsibility and privilege works itself 
out among the lay groups of today’s church. A 
secondary purpose is to broaden the concept of 
lay membership to include all members of the 
church. 

Preparation—The leader or committee in 
charge will need to consider the best approach 
to today’s subject. Think about your group. 

How many are on the official board or one of 
the commissions of the church? How many are 
active in the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
or the men’s fellowship? Do any have children 
in the youth fellowship? The answers to these 
questions will help determine to what extent the 
group needs to have information about the lay 
program of the church. In many groups a pre- 
requisite for facing the responsibility of laymen 
in the church will be information about the pro- 
gram of the various lay groups. 

One way to provide this needed information 
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would be a panel presentation of the work of the 
various age groups. The leader or committee 
should select a moderator for the panel. Then 
ask a representative from the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, the men’s fellowship, the 
youth fellowship, and the church school to serve 
on the panel. If possible, enlist the pastor or the 
lay leader to serve as a panel member. 

To begin—Have each representative on the 
panel give a brief statement about that organiza- 
tion, how it is made up, what its program is, and 
how it serves the church. 

How to proceed.—Following these statements, 
the moderator should lead a discussion of the 
relationship of lay membership in these various 
groups to the total program and fellowship of the 
church. The pastor or lay leader will want to 
point up the danger of loyalty within small groups 
crowding out the higher loyalty to the church at 
large. 

Between sessions.—Suggest that the group 
think about these questions: As a layman am I 
in too many programs of the church? Are there 
responsibilities that I ought to be carrying? Is 
my loyalty to my class or fellowship group greater 
than my loyalty to my church? What one thing 
should I do that I am not doing? 

Indicate that next Sunday’s lesson deals with 
the layman as a learner. Ask the group to con- 
sider when or if an adult should cease learning. 
Call attention to the Bible readings for the week 
(see Adult Student). 


The Layman 


as a Learner 


mea~-The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The 


Group in Action” will have additional sugges- 
tions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Here is a lesson on “The Layman as a Learner” 
which can be enriched by the teacher’s prepara- 
tion. In addition to studying Adult Student with 
its stimulating treatment of this subject, you 
may wish to do a little research of your own. 

Think of two or three of the laymen (or lay- 
women) in your church who are ready and able 
to accept responsibilities in church work gladly 


and to carry them out skillfully. They should be 
persons who are alert, open-minded, and inter- 
ested in what is happening in the world. Find 
an opportunity to ask them how they manage 
to be the kind of people they are. See to what 
extent their answers coincide with points made 
by Slutz in his discussion of the lesson (Adult 
Student). 

It may be of value to find out from your pastor 
how many members of the church are sub- 
scribers to the Christian Advocate. If the class 
members do not mind, ask them what religious 
publications they read regularly and how many 
religious books each has read in the last year. It 
may be better to get this information confiden- 
tially by having it written on slips of paper and 
turned in to you. 

Perhaps from your own library or that of 
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your pastor you can bring samples of religious 
books and magazines for the class to examine. 
It is possible that this concrete way of arousing 
interest will yield results. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Laymen, learning, and living 

II. Adult education and the church school 
III. Reading and religion 
IV. Spiritual research 


To BEcIn 


You might center the attention of your class 
on the lesson by asking, 


Have you ever heard of the Church of Yawn 
On the banks of the River Slow 

Where lazy the life and listless the air, 
Where blossom the Waitawhile flowers fair, 
And the soft Goeasies grow? 

It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 

In the province of Letherslide, 

That tired feeling is native there; 

It’s the home of the Idontcare, 

Where the Putitoffs abide. 

This church is as old as the human race, 
And it grows with the flight of years, 

It is wrapped in the fog of idlers’ dreams, 
Its records are filled with discarded schemes, 
And sprinkled with useless tears.1 


One way of stimulating the thoughts of your 
class would be to ask them to sit quietly for a 
moment and consider what their church would 
be like if all the laymen in the church took the 


1“The Failure’’—Selected. 
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Do we exercise enough care in selecting what we read? 


same amount of interest and participation in the 
church as they do. The answer in each case is one 
for contemplation, not for group discussion. 
From this you can move easily into a consider- 
ation of the need for active and vigorous partici- 
pation by laymen in the life of the church. 


How TO PROcEED 
I. Laymen, learning, and living 


To live is to learn. When a person stops learn- 
ing, in many ways he stops living. It can even 
be said that a person never really stands still; 
he grows or he deteriorates. 

Our bodies are likely to become stiff, feeble, 
and worn out with the years. Our minds, however, 
are made of “sterner stuff.” We can “feed” our 
minds the kind of diet that will keep them alert 
and active. We can make demands upon our 
minds that exercise and stretch them. Are we 
doing this? 

The church needs laymen who are “young at 
heart,” whose minds are open and searching. Too 
often we think of a church in terms of the per- 
sonality and abilities of its minister. Is there any 
reason why we should not be able to think of a 
church in terms of the distinctive interests and 
talents and efforts of its laymen? It seems that a 
church with a character of its own should be pos- 
sessed of greater vitality and resources. 

You may wish to ask the group whether its 
members believe that the laymen as a whole are 
active and interested participants in the church 
program. Are there laymen who have not yet 
been awakened, who need to be brought into a 
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new and vital relationship to the Christian fellow- 
ship of the church? 


Il. Adult education and the church school 


Community agencies have become more aware 
of the possibilities and need for adult education 
in recent years. Evening classes in a wide variety 
of subjects are available at many high schools. 
Great Books courses and other types of study 
and discussion groups are being organized in 
many towns and cities. Ali of these recognize the 
need and desire of adults to grow mentally. In 
many cases they have awakened to the desperate 
urgency of our time which demands an intelligent, 
informed, and alert citizenry. 

Our churches have more slowly come alive to 
this need. Many do not provide an adequate pro- 
gram for adults in the church school. Other 
churches are making a determined effort to en- 
list the interest and attendance of adults. 

The first step is to persuade laymen that they 
need to study and learn about their religious faith 
just as much as they do about their professions 
or occupations. In fact, one’s religious philosophy 
affects all of life and not just one phase of it. 
Furthermore, modern living has become so com- 
plex and difficult that all the resources religion 
can provide are necessary if a layman is to apply 
his faith to everyday problems. Earnest study and 
discussion with others who want to take their 
religion seriously can be of great help to the in- 
dividual. 

But one who teaches also learns a great deal. 
If someone in the group has had experience as a 
successful and dependable church-school teacher, 
ask him what he learned in the process. 

Frequently the person who has grown up in 
the church school fails to piece together what he 
has learned through the years. The experience 
of preparing lesson material and of seeing it in 
relation to the entire Bible and all of life may add 
a great deal to one’s religious understanding. 


III. Reading and religion 


You may wish to see the reaction of the group 
to the proposition that the careful choice of read- 
ing matter is an important responsibility of Chris- 
tians today. Do the members of the group believe 
that they exercise enough care and discrimination 
in their choice of what they read? 

With the printing presses running overtime 
and turning out a veritable flood of magazines, 
pamphlets, and books, there is no easy nor quick 
way of deciding how to spend the time one has 
available for reading. Fortunately, many fine 
books on religion and on its relation to various 
areas of life are available. Even here, however, 
it is important to choose wisely, for some of the 
most popular religious books are in reality super- 
ficial and fail to present a true picture of the 
Christian faith and life. 

Too many people are hunting anxiously for 


“peace of mind” when the truth is that a sincere 
Christian confronted by today’s problems should 
be deeply troubled even though he is confident 
of God’s loving care and forgiveness. A “peace 
of mind” which amounts to complacency is the 
besetting sin of many so-called Christians. 

Regular reading of a religious periodical such 
as the Christian Advocate or The Christian 
Century can help in the choice of books. Reviews 
of books dealing with, or related to, religion ap- 
pear in the columns of these magazines. Laymen 
need to know of important events not only in the 
life of Methodism, but also in the Protestant 
family of American churches and in the World 
Council of Churches. These periodicals provide 
this information and serve to relate churchmen 
to the ecumenical movement as a whole. 

As leader, you may even wish to provide an 
opportunity for members of the group to sub- 
scribe to the Christian Advocate on the spot. In 
this case, arrange for the individual in charge of 
this matter in your church to be present. People 
will act when the occasion is ripe but may later 
change their minds or simply fail to act. 

With the help of your pastor and other church 
leaders, you may wish to assemble for display a 
selection of worthy magazines and books. Such a 
step may arouse reader interest and start some 
folks on their way in this matter. 


IV. Spiritual research 


People vary greatly in temperament and inter- 
ests. For this reason, the religious experience of 
each individual will be different. Similarly, what 
individuals will do in their search for fellowship 
with God will vary. 

Our lives have become so busy and full of 
various activities that we seldom take time to be 





The Witnessing Laity 


The laity stand at the very outposts of the 
Kingdom of God. They are the missionaries 
of Christ in every secular sphere. Theirs is 
the task to carry the message of the church 
into every area of life, to be informed and 
courageous witnesses to the will of our Lord 
in the world. To this end they will need 
training and guidance. Such training involves 
instruction in the content of the Christian 
faith and in the significance of that faith for 
obedience and witness in the different con- 
texts of lay life. This kind of training will 
require the services both of ministers and 
of experienced laymen. 

—From “The Voice of Evanston: Docu- 
ments from the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches,” in The Christian 
Century, September 22, 1954. 
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still. The sense of the presence of God is crowded 
out of our lives by things and events. 

You may wish to ask the group if they feel that 
many people have gotten to the point where they 
dislike silence and solitude. The modern tendency 
to turn on the radio, watch television, telephone 
friends, or jump in the car for a drive indicates a 
deep-seated restlessness or tension. Is it because 
we do not like to be alone with ourselves, to medi- 
tate about our relation to God and to man, to see 
ourselves as we really are in God’s sight? 

Because of the pace of modern life, very few 
people today achieve at all frequently a significant 
sense of the presence of God. We need to take time 
away from hurrying crowds to relax, to contem- 
plate, to commune with God, to rededicate our 
lives. This is the kind of “creative listening” and 
“spiritual research” that will help us to a knowl- 
edge of God’s will for us. When shall we start to 
practice the presence of God? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we awaken and interest laymen 
who are indifferent or lukewarm to religion or 
the church? 

2. Why do many laymen not come to the church 
school even when there are classes for them? 

3. What training opportunities are there for 
laymen who might be willing to teach in the 
church school but who feel they need training? 

4. How can an individual find time to read 
more than the newspaper in today’s busy world? 

5. Is there any systematic way in which your 
group can help its members to read more high- 
quality books with religious significance? 

6. What opportunities can we find for silence 
and solitude? 

7. How can we learn to discipline our lives, 
when to say, No, and when to say, Yes? 


In CLOSING 


Each of us needs to keep growing, to stretch 
both mind and soul. If we continue to learn, we 
continue to live mentally and spiritually. Adult 
participation in the church school is one important 
way in which we can do this. 

The reading of stimulating books on religion 
and life, accompanied by a greater thoughtfulness 
and a mood of self-examination, will help us to 
be alert and aware. This may lead to the practice 
of meditation and a closer relation to God. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—To help the group see the relation 


of learning to good churchmanship, to provide an 
opportunity for learning to take place, and to 
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stimulate participation in learning activities. 

Preparation.—The first step toward the objec- 
tive of today’s lesson is to bring all members of the 
group to realize that learning in the religious life 
is both possible and necessary. How can this be 
done? One way would be to get the members of 
the group to indicate the need for continued learn- 
ing in their professions or in order to keep up with 
their children. A second necessary step is to dis- 
cover the opportunities the church provides for 
learning and to plan for additional opportunities 
if such are needed. 

To begin—Ask members of the group to tell 
what they have had to do to learn new aspects of 
their work. Then ask, Is it any less important to 
continue to learn in our religious experience? 
Does the average layman really believe he needs 
to continue learning? 

How to proceed.—When these questions have 
been raised, have someone report the number of 
adult church members, the number who attend 
adult study classes, and the number who attend 
worship services. If the number studying is less 
than the membership, ask, Why do so many adults 
not participate in religious study? Is it because 
they don’t feel the need? Because they are not 
aware of the opportunities? Because the teaching 
program of the church is not adequate? 

At this point ask the superintendent of the 
adult department of the church school to describe 
the courses or classes available to adults in your 
church as well as courses that might be offered 
from the adult curriculum. The chairman of the 
commission on education might be asked to pre- 
sent the opportunities for leadership training and 
to point out the learning value of leadership and 
teaching responsibilities. 

As additional information, have someone, pos- 
sibly the pastor or a teacher, present a list of cur- 
rent books on religion. Plan for someone else to 
interpret the church periodicals, with particular 
emphasis upon The Christian Home and the 
Christian Advocate. 

In closing.—The leader or chairman should 
summarize the learning opportunities that have 
been called to the attention of the group. 

Between sessions.—Suggest that each member 
of the group resolve to do at least one new thing to 
increase his religious understanding. These are 
suggestions: read one of the suggested books or 
magazines, enroll in a leadership course, study an 
entire book of the Bible, or plan a special short- 
term study of a special problem with a small group 
of interested persons. 

Next Sunday’s lesson deals with the layman 
and worship. Point out that a person may belong 
to an active group and participate in many learn- 
ing activities and still lack power for present-day 
living. Ask the group to recall worship experiences 
that have meant most in their lives and to be 
ready to share what it was in that experience that 
made it memorably meaningful. 
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February 26: 


The Layman 


and His Worship 


(W orld Service Sunday ) 


me—~-The Leader 


in Action 








By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to study carefully the treatment 
of this subject, “The Layman and His Worship,” 
in Adult Student. Your pastor may be able to 
offer you some assistance in thinking about vari- 
ous aspects of worship, and you can certainly find 
helpful books on the subject in his library. See 
also the list on page 36. 

You may wish to talk with members of your 
church who, in your judgment, have personalities 
which reflect an inner poise and close relation 
to God. Find what ways to worship have been 
meaningful to them. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is the church? 

II. Worshiping together 

III. Worshiping alone 

IV. Worship in the family 

V. Our vocation and worship 

VI. Worship and our decisions 
VII. Worshiping through nature 
VIII. Worshiping through persons 

IX. A spirit of reverence 


To BEGIN 


At the outset you may wish to refer to a phrase 
which came out of the great ecumenical Christian 
conference at Oxford, England, in 1937: “Let the 
church be the church!” 

These very words carry the clear message that 
the church is different—not just another social 
organization. Being unique, it should function in 
a distinctive way. 

Paul frequently refers to the church as the 
“body of Christ.” It is a fellowship of believers, of 
his followers. It is the body through which the 
spirit of Christ can work. 


How To PROcEED 


I. What is the church? 


As the fellowship of believers, the church of 
today is composed of the men, women, and young 
people of every race and nation who have dedi- 


cated their lives by accepting Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior. This means they have given their 
primary loyalty to God, above their nation, and 
their community, even their family. 

Therefore, the church should be far dearer to 
the hearts of its members than are nonreligious 
organizations. This does not mean the church is 
perfect, for it is made up of imperfect individuals. 
It means that the aims and efforts of the church 
and its members are—or should be—dominated by 
their commitment to Christ. 


II. Worshiping together 


Religion deals so much with life that it is hard 
to think of a person being truly religious except 
in association with others. No wonder, then, that 
when one thinks of worship, he also thinks of 
being part of a congregation of worshipers. This: 
is not to deny the great value of personal devo- 
tions, but rather to emphasize the naturalness of 
the group uniting to praise, to thank, and to be- 
seech God. 

You may wish to ask your group what is re- 
quired if public worship is to be most meaningful 
to the individual. Such attitudes as attentiveness, 
reverence, thoughtfulness, concentration, recep- 
tiveness, and participation will no doubt be among 
those suggested. If we laymen will enter our 
services with a spirit of reverent sharing and 
unity, we can reap rewards in terms of spiritual 
renewal. 


III. Worshiping alone 


In connection with this section of the lesson, you 
may want to call the attention of the group to the 
many aids to private worship which are now avail- 
able. Included are books by E. Stanley Jones and 
Kirby Page, Challenge and Power by Wade Craw- 
ford Barclay (Abingdon Press; $1.50), and peri- 
odicals such as The Upper Room and Power. 

The wide circulation of these resources for per- 
sonal and family worship indicate a genuine hun- 
ger for help in this area. No simplified procedure 
can be formulated for all persons to follow and 
automatically achieve a genuine personal experi- 
ence of worship. 

We are all widely different in temperament, 
training, and religious background. For some, the 
establishment of regular periods of time for devo- 
tions which have deep significance is easier than 
for others. Frequently, a simultaneous effort by 
members of a group can provide an element of 
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group discipline and fellowship that can make the 
difference between success and failure. 

A goal we all seek through worship is an abid- 
ing sense of the presence of God in our lives. This 
can be developed both by private meditation and 
by the cultivation of an awareness of God’s near- 
ness as we go about our daily tasks. 


IV. Worship in the family 


The church and the church school teach of God, 
a loving and just Father, and Jesus who called 
upon men to follow him. What do we do in our 
families to reinforce and to carry out this teach- 
ing? 

At meals and on other occasions, Christian 
families should acknowledge God, his goodness 












Our Continued Study 


The unit, “The Church Is Mine,” will be 
concluded in March. These lessons will deal 
with opportunities and responsibilities of 
laymen in Protestant churches. 

The weekly topics are: 









March 4: The Layman Recruits for His 
Church 

March 11: The Layman, His Church, and His 
Daily Life 

March 18: The Layman and the Future of 
the Church 

March 25: The Church and the Kingdom of 
God 


“My Place in the Church,” by Margaret 
Applegarth, is related to this study. 


































and greatness, commune with him in worship, and 
talk about what it means to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ. It may help to point out that problems that 
arise between members of the family and in the 
family as a whole ought to be considered in the 
light of Jesus’ teachings and the fact that we are 
children of God. 

Attitudes of both children and adults in the 
family on such matters as money, clothes, recrea- 
tion, vocations, church relationships, reading ma- 
terial, school, and personal habits should come 
within the scope of family devotions. The applica- 
tion of our Christian faith to all areas of life can 
be aided if the family will earnestly seek the true 
meaning of being followers of “the Way.” 


V. Our vocation and worship 


Increasingly, Christian people are becoming 
aware of the sacredness of work, of vocation. You 
may wish to note the distinction between the word 
“occupation,” which suggests being kept busy, and 
the word “vocation,” which implies a sense of be- 
ing called. 

Too often church members, as well as others, 
enter upon their field of work primarily for mate- 
rial reasons. Someone has suggested that a person 
should find his vocation at the point where his 
abilities and the needs of the world intersect. 

In a number of experiments it has been demon- 
strated that the morale and output of workers is 
dependent much more on the degree of recognition 
they receive than on the physical conditions under 
which they work. A corollary of this is the higher 
morale and effectiveness of the person who feels 
a sense of purpose in his work and understands 
its relationship to the needs of people. 

If we seek to know God’s will for us in our work 
and in our relations with our co-workers and em- 
ployer, we shall be taking a long step toward a 
Christian vocation. 


VI. Worship and our decisions 


You can probably point to instances in the dis- 
cussions of your group where someone has ques 
tioned whether Christianity had anything to do 
with certain problems of life, or where someone 
has stated that it was impossible to be Christian 
in certain social relationships. Such attitudes grow 
out of our failure to translate religion from a 
Sunday affair to an everyday experience. 

If we can retain a keen sense of our Christian 
commitment as we go about our daily tasks, we 
shall find more and more of our decisions being 
made on a Christian basis. This is one form of 
“practicing the presence of God.” 

It may be well to emphasize the point that many 
of us don’t do anything very wrong, but our sins 
lie in our failure to choose and strive for the high- 
est and best course of action we can discover. Let 
us not be self-satisfied, but rather be filled con- 
stantly with a holy discontent. 
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VIL. Worshiping through nature 


Only as we see nature as the orderly expression 
of God’s laws and purposes in our world can we 
hope to experience a sense of worship. Awe at the 
grandeur and majesty of God’s universe should be 
combined with reverence for his wonderful gift 
of life to creatures and plants, large and small. 

You may desire to point out that the natural 
world can help man to keep his perspective, to see 
his own smallness in the vastness of God’s crea- 
tion, and at the same time to realize his uniqueness 
as one made in the spiritual image of the great 
Creator. 

As we appreciate the wonders of God’s world, 
we can grasp the fact that we are completely in 
God’s hands, that life itself is sustained by his 
love expressed through the laws which govern 
his creation. 


VIII. Worshiping through persons 


You may want to refer here to the twofold possi- 
bility of seeing God in the lives of those around us 
and of seeing him as we study the biographies of 
great spiritual leaders. 

One of the most inspiring things one can do is 
to read a well-written biography of a man or 
woman whose religious faith enabled him to meet 
the great challenges of his day. A Kagawa or a 
Schweitzer can lead untold numbers to a new 
understanding of how God works through persons. 

Then there are those rare persons we meet oc- 
casionally in the course of a lifetime, individuals 
who seem to radiate the qualities of kindness, 
generosity, and thoughtfulness. Or they may be 
persons who have unselfishly devoted themselves 
to a great cause. When we see Christians whose 
lives are a witness to their faith, we can under- 
stand why Paul referred to those who believed 
as the “body of Christ.” 


IX. A spirit of reverence 


Albert Schweitzer is noted for his emphasis on 
a “reverence for life.” Perhaps this is due partly 
to its contrast with the death-dealing violence of 
modern war and the cheapness of life in many sec- 
tions of our society. 

But the quiet simplicity and thoughtfulness that 
mark Schweitzer are part of this spirit of rever- 
ence. If we can frequently think of the fact that the 
people with whom we are dealing, the crops we 
are harvesting, and the raw materials we are proc- 
essing are all part of God’s wonderful creation, 
we too may come to have an attitude of quiet awe 
as we go about our daily tasks. 

This attitude will not develop easily. It must be 
cultivated by constant thoughtfulness until it be- 
comes a perfectly natural thing. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do the members of your group think of 
the church? Are their views shared by most 
church members? 


2. Do you believe the members of your church 
feel they are entering personally into an experi- 
ence of worship during the Sunday services? Why 
or why not? 

3. Do the members of your group feel a need 
for a regular period of private worship? In what 
ways do they believe the group can help the in- 
dividual to meet this need? 

4, What values do you see in family worship? 

5. How should a Christian decide upon his voca- 
tion? How can work be more than just a way to 
earn a living? 

6. How long a list can you make of the ways in 
which God reveals himself to men? 

7. If we are temporary tenants of this, God’s 
world, what should be our attitude toward our 
landlord and his property? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson covered several aspects of “The 
Layman and His Worship.” You may select two 
or three which you believe are most important 
and most applicable to your group and summarize 
them for emphasis at the close. Try to include 
some of the best ideas suggested by the group as 
well as those which received general approval. 


re———The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson is through 
group thinking and sharing to deepen the worship 
experience of each member of the group. 

Preparation.—To achieve the objective of to- 
day’s lesson will require a deepening understand- 
ing of what worship is and does, a recognition of 
the opportunity the church affords for worship, a 
vital experience of worship. 

In planning for the group procedure these needs 
should be kept in mind and a process chosen that 
will involve each member of the group personally. 
This process might include group sharing, group 
thinking, and group participation in an act of 
worship. 

To begin.—Plan a period of sharing in which as 
many persons as possible tell of the most meaning- 
ful experience of worship they have had and why 
they feel they remember the experience. 

As this sharing goes on, seek to identify the ele- 
ments that make an experience worshipful. These 
will likely include a deep sense of need, an experi- 
ence that shuts out the rest of the world, a sudden 
sense of God’s care and forgiveness, a readiness to 
dedicate oneself to a cause bigger than self. Your 
group will think of others. 

How to proceed.—When it has become clear 
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what the experience of worship includes, then the 
leader or chairman should lead the group in think- 
ing about the kinds of worship experiences pro- 
vided by their church. How can these opportuni- 
ties be increased? What are the distinctive values 
of worship in a group? Should the church concern 
itself with special guidance for individual and 
family worship? What can this group do to help 
families have more helpful worship? 

In closing.—Plan to have a brief period of wor- 
ship. Select a person or a committee to prepare a 
ten-minute worship experience. A number of ap- 
proaches might be taken: guided individual 
prayers, a picture-centered worship meditation, a 
litany of praise or penitence. Or the leader of this 
part of the session might guide the group in de- 
veloping their own litany of praise or in deciding 


—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


My World Mission 
GUIDING CONTROVERSY 


S OME men and women come to adult classes to 
hear their teacher talk. Some come to sharpen 
their ideas in an examination of contemporary 
issues. 

Our Constitution guarantees freedom of speech 
to citizens of our nation. Do we do as much for the 
members of our group? Or is freedom of speech 
sometimes abridged because people refuse to con- 
sider issues on which there are major differences? 

Examples of such issues are found in the mission 
studies for this year. 

In one we deal with the controversial issue of 
the way we have dealt with the Indian Americans 
(see January, Adult Fellowship Series). 

As we study the theme, “The Christian mission 
in a revolutionary world” (Adult Fellowship 
Series, May and June: “World Change”), we will 
inevitably deal with controversial questions. 

Do you want to guarantee freedom of speech in 
your group as you attempt to deal effectively with 
controversial issues? Then try these methods: 

1. Ask a member who is opposed to a given issue 
to argue to win and convince another one to sup- 
port the issue. 

2. Ask one who supports the issue to argue to 
win and convince another that he should oppose 
the issue. 

3. Ask one person to represent a member of a 
minority group—any minority group that is domi- 
nant in your community. Ask another person to 
explain to this minority representative why cer- 
tain restrictions are placed on him. When the 
explanation has been made, let the representative 
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what they want to include in their prayer period. 

Between sessions——The leader or committee 
chairman might describe how he is using The 
Upper Room or other worship resources in his 
home. Suggest that each family set aside a par- 
ticular time for family worship. Perhaps they 
would be ready to share some of the week’s ex- 
periences of success or failure. 

Next Sunday the lesson concerns the layman’s. 
responsibility for bringing others into the fellow- 
ship of the church. As this subject is announced,, 
ask the group to consider whether as Christian 
laymen they have an experience that is worth 
telling others about. Suggest that all members of 
the group note the times this week they speak to 
others about their church. Call attention to the 
Scripture readings for the week. 





tell how he felt. Let the one who interpreted the 
restriction tell how he felt. 

4. Ask an opinionated person on a given issue 
to interview a community leader and bring to the 
group a report of what the community leader sees 
in that particular situation. 

5. Show a film that interprets the issue with 
which you are dealing. Ask one group to identify 
themselves with the oppressed and another to 
identify themselves with the oppressors. At the 
end of the film, ask each how they felt. 

Controversy can be a means of growth. Used 
constructively, it can be a step on which a group 
moves upward and forward in dealing with an is- 
sue, a problem, a situation in the community. Con- 
troversy is damaging to a group when its presence 
is ignored or denied. 

In a group in which there is a denial of a con- 
troversial issue the members will get excited and 
sometimes fly into little rages over nonessentials. 
Their emotions emerge—emotions which are 
seething in relation to the issue that they will not 
admit. 

I had such an experience in a group recentlv. 
Our group purpose was to discover how to teach 
adults. Throughout the session little volcanoes of 
human feeling erupted. Why? Because down ke- 
low the surface was a community problem that 
had aroused intense feeling. It would have been 
better if that workshop had dealt with that prob- 
lem rather than with the surface problem of teach- 
ing men and women. 

We need to accept controversy as a teaching aid. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the de- 

partment of Christian education of adults, 
Board of Education. 
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REVIEWED BY CHARLES M. LAYMON 
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FOR LENTEN READING 


The God of Our Faith by Harris 
Franklin Rall, Abingdon Press, 
1955, 158 pages, $2.75. 


Just as all roads were once said 
to lead to Rome, so all theology 
begins with and leads to God. Har- 
ris Franklin Rall deals with this 
theme in The God of Our Faith, 
his latest book (how many have 
there been?). The work has four 
parts, “The Meaning and Method 
of Theology,” “Making a Christian 
Theology,” “The Doctrine of God,” 
and “God and the World.” 

Scripture, tradition, experience, 
faith, and reason fall into their 
proper place in this approach to 
understanding God. It is not ideas 
as such which interest Dr. Rall, but 
the Christian life as it is rooted and 
grounded in the Divine Being; 
meanings instead of frigid concepts 
are his concern. 

Dr. Rall is professor emeritus of 
theology, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
He taught theology to a generation 
of Methodist ministers during the 
thirty years he served this semi- 
nary. As few have been able to do, 
he can speak and write simply 
without becoming superficial. This 
he does in this book. 

The very last line of the book 
might well serve as a Lenten 
theme: “The gift of God is free, but 
it cost God to give as we see in 
Christ, and it cost man to receive.” 


Meditations from Kierkegaard, 
translated and edited by T. H. 
Croxall, Westminster Press, 1955, 
165 pages, $3.00. 


Kierkegaard is only a name to 
many Sunday-school teachers. As a 
distinguished Danish theologian he 
is known mostly by those who have 
attended theological school or who 
have an advanced interest in the- 
ology. This is to be regretted since 
the vigor of his thinking has con- 
tributed to the theological climate 
of our day as have the writings of 
few other contemporaries. 

Now we have a book which will 
introduce the heart and mind of this 


distinguished Christian to lay per- 
sons with a nontechnical back- 
ground in theology. It consists of 
devotional meditations mostly, se- 
lected from the fourteen volumes 
of his Works and the twenty vol- 
umes of his Journals and Papers. 

A man’s theology comes to flower 
in his prayer life and meditations, 
for unless theology leads to the en- 
richment of the inner life it is 
sterile. In the case of Kierkegaard 
this is not so; there is a beauty and 
depth in these selections that crown 
the theology out of which they 
grew. 

This book is ideal for lenten 
reading. Place it on your desk at 
the office, beside your bed, or in the 
den. Pick it up at odd moments 
and read a few lines at a time. It 
is arranged so that this can be done. 

Even the prayers of the great 
theologian have been included in 
the volume. They reveal a devo- 
tional depth that is rooted in Scrip- 
ture and a rare combination of 
ethical insight and mysticism. 


The Young Church in Action, A 
Translation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, by J. B. Phillips, Mac- 
millan, 1955, 103 pages, $2.50. 


J. B. Phillips has helped people 
to read the Bible in this generation 
as James Moffatt did in the last. 
By translating the Gospels and the 
Pauline Letters into the vernacular 
of today he has opened up new 
vistas of meaning and understand- 
ing for lay persons particularly. 

One of the reasons he has been 
able to do this is that he is a the- 
ologian as well as a linguist. He 
puts on the paper not merely words 
but Christian experience as well, 
and with no loss of scholarship. 

Having called his translation of 
the Pauline Epistles Letters to 
Young Churches, he appropriately 
names this volume The Young 
Church in Action. The vitality of 
this period in the church’s life 
breaks through the text at every 
point. This makes the book un- 
usually fine reading for Lent. 


The story which the Book of Acts 
tells, and which this translation 
makes specially vivid, is exactly the 
kind of reading our generation 
needs. We worship here in every 
realm, in science, sports, and poli-. 
tics. Here are heroes of faith in 
their adventure with the living 
Lord who made himself known as 
exalted Presence in the Resurrec- 
tion and at Pentecost. 


The Road to Human Destiny, by 
Mary Lecomte du Nouy, Long- 
mans Green and Co., 1955, 344 
pages, $5.00. 


Biography may turn out to be 
the life of the Spirit in a human 
soul, if that soul is committed to 
the search for truth and dedicated 
to meeting human need. This is 
true of Pierre Lecomte du Néuy as 
his story is brilliantly told by his 
wife, Mary. 

The account is brilliant in the 
sense that it sympathetically ac- 
complishes its purpose; the author 
keeps herself in the background 
even though she is a part of the 
story. There is but one leading 
character in the book. 

Pierre died shortly after his fa- 
mous work Human Destiny was 
published in 1947. In this writing 
he presented the evaluation of man 
as a progression to a spiritual plane 
of perception and living, his own 
personal experience no less. Science 
came to speak the language of the 
world of spiritual values on his lips 
without losing its scientific objec- 
tivity. 

Great figures, including Alexis 
Carrel cross the pages of this book, 
even as they crossed the path of 
Pierre. Scientific research becomes 
a personal adventure in discovery. 
Both Europe and America provide 
the background for its drama. 

Something of the inspiration of 
this biography can be felt in the 
closing sentence of the introduction, 
when Mary writes of her husband, 
“As in the past, his love envelops, 
comforts and guides me, giving me 
strength to await the day when 
once again we will go forward hand 
in hand as before.” 














MATURE 


Today, America’s older adult group (age 60 and 
over) is the fastest-growing segment of our population. 
Improved living conditions and new developments in 
medical research have added years to the average life 
span of the older adult. 

To match the new vitality and enthusiasm of today’s 
older adult, there is an especially created, stimulating 
quarterly magazine—MATURE YEARS. 

Sixty-four big pages of inspiring, entertaining, and 
informative material to help its readers enjoy a richer, 
fuller, more purposeful life. 

The contents of MATURE YEARS include stories, 
personal interest features, reports on world progress, 
suggestive interpretations ‘of the International Sunday 
School Lessons, devotional helps, daily meditations, 
poetry, articles on hobbies, projects, interest-activities, 
and helpful spiritual counsel on personal problems. 

Every man and woman of 60 and over (and those who 
are planning ahead for those years!), whether working 
or retired, active or shut-in, should read MATURE 
YEARS . .. a wonderful value at only $1.50 a year! 
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CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Please enter the following subscription to 
MATURE YEARS at $1.50 a year: 
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makes life an adventure 
for older adults 











